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American Exhibition 
ADDRESSES by BERTRAM GOODHUE and DONN BARBER 


MEETING in connection with the Exhi- 
x bition of American Architecture was held at 

g Conduit Street, London, W., on Friday, 
25 November 1921, to hear and discuss ad- 
dresses bv Mr. Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Donn 
Barber, two American architects. Sir Edwin Lut- 
vens, R.A., presided. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said: I have nothing to do, ladies and gentlemen, 
but tointroduce to you Mr. Bertram Goodhue and 
\lr. Donn Barber. I call upon Mr. Goodhue to 
say what he has to say. 

Mr. BERTRAM GOODHUE: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I would like at the outset to 
say that I am not a speaker. I love the practice of 
Architecture and, with all its difficulties, it is one of 
the most pleasant of lives, but talking about it is quite 
another matter. I am notatall used to doing it. 

It is a very great honour to be asked to “explain 
the purpose and tendencies of what we are trying to 
do in the United States, but I ask you who have 
looked over the drawings and photographs here if 
the task of explaining them is an easy one? You 
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will bear with me if I do not succeed in making 
things clear. To tell the truth, things are not so 
very clear to me. 

Here in England you have traditions, varying, to 
be sure, in various localities, but all very definite. 
In America there is scarcely anything of the sort. 
Here your climate has no great extremes, while 
with us Flerida and Southern California are as dif- 
ferent from New England—the Scotland of Amer- 
ica—and from the North-Western States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon as can well be imagined. Fur- 
thermore, we have a number of ethnic backgrounds 
to consider—Puritan New England, French Louis- 
iana, Spanish California, and Florida. So, if you 
wonder at seeing such a stylistic jumble on the 
walls here, make more allowances for us than you 
would, or should, for yourselves. It is true, I think, 
that we use rather more styles than we are entitled 
to, but clients especially lady clients, as Lady 
Astor hinted the other day—have very decided 
ideas ; and woman is more powerful, more strongly 
entrenched in the United States than anywhere 
else, except, they tell me, in Burmah. So when a 
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lady client, backed by her husband’s wealth, comes 
into one’s office and says she wants a Jacobean, a 
Georgian, an Italian, a French, or a Tudor house, 
we do what she tells us, only asking, in fear and 
trembling, about the path of the sun, the prevailing 
breezes, the general average of temperature,and such 
things, that really are more important than the style 
of the house. 

It must be remembered that we American archi- 
tects are divided into camps—very opposing camps, 
too. Mr. Barber here, my great friend and capital, 
though rather strenuous, travelling companion, is a 
graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, an 
institution with whose works some of us are not 
quite in sympathy—lI for one. 

Let me present myself with a little nosegay at 
this point. All my life I have upheld as staunchly as 
I could the British tradition, and shall continue to 
do so. It is a melancholy fact, and one that I wish 
could for ever be kept in the background of the 
future, that the British element, now forming, per- 
haps, half of our population, is constantly dwindling, 
and that the other and—am I right ? 
able breeds are increasing by leaps and bounds ; 
so that we British—and I am just as British as any 
of you—will in time lose our supremacy and even, 
with an unrestricted franchise, our rights. ‘To me 
England will always be “ this sceptred isle, this 
precious stone set in the silver sea,” but there are 
others—some five million of them—who have no 
such sentimental allegiance, no such ancestral bond, 
to keep them straight. 

Here are all sorts of conditions of buildings to 
look at—State Capitols, churches, schools and 
houses. I am sorry the plans are not here, too, be- 
cause, with all my love and admiration for you, I do 
think that in practical planning we have set a pace 
forgive me this—a little faster and a little better—in 
certain directions, at any rate. Take country houses, 
for instance. Why, in so many cases here, should 
the service between kitchen and dining room be 
made to cross the entrance or staircase hall ? It is 
easy to be too practical, but why do you do this 
thing ? And, too, it does seem to me that our 
Classic work is better than yours in that it is sim- 
pler, more direct and, as a rule, untroubled by 
pavilions, turrets, rustications and what not. There 
are exceptions on both sides of that statement. I 
wrote that rather hurriedly. As soon as my friend 
Mr. Barber gets up, he will probably tell you that 
my knowledge of the Classic is of no consequence ; 
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that I am a Gothicist—which I strenuously deny— 
and that you must, therefore, discount whatever I 
may say about the Classic work. But take such mag- 
nificent things as Pope’s Scottish Rite ‘Temple in 
Washington, or McKim, Mead and White’s New 
York Post Office. Take these two: are they not 
quieter, more in the “ grand manner ” than any- 
thing here in London ? Is it fair to interrupt myself 
at this point and except the Cenotaph ? I do dislike 
modern Classic architecture or any architecture 
where the style is provided by the detail. The 
‘““ Orders ’’—or so I think—are now nothing but a 
veneer, and columns are the surest way of shutting 
light and air from the windows that come between. 
Have not we, all of us, everywhere come to regard 
architecture not as beautiful building, or, as my 
friend Professor Lethaby says, “ building touched 
with emotion,” but merely forms and details, for- 
eign to the purpose of the building they are sup- 
posed to adorn and quite foreign to the character- 
istic and needs of those dwelling or working within ? 

The other day, landing at Cherbourg, our train 
ran past any number of the most charming build- 
ings ; some big, some little, all utterly devoid of 
Architecture with a capital “ A.”’ They were beauti- 
fully constructed of the stone of the neighbourhood, 
with beautifully tiled roofs and beautifully shaped 
windows where such were needed, and that was all. 
Of course, the same thing is true of large sections of 
England, but it is not true of the things we architects 
are doing to-day in France, or England, or America, 
and this is largely due, I think,to our clients and their 
taste—their invariable good taste. I call you to wit- 
ness that taste, good or bad, was a thing unknown 
until the Renaissance. But if you look carefully— 
(theyareratherineffective in anexhibition)—you will 
find some buildings of this right sort here, I trust. 
‘Take the Rogers’ House at Southampton, Long Is- 
land, by Walker and Gillette—a trifle more southern 
in character perhaps than its situation warrants, but 
surely most desirable to look at or to livein. There 
are lots of others, too, unfortunately not here. For 
instance, my friend Barber has a lovely little village 
community house up in Westminster county that I 
should have liked you to see—simple, homely and 
altogether charming, in which he forgot all about 
his Paris training. 

There are not any very little houses in this ex- 
hibition, unfortunately, for all the world nowadays is 
working out its housing problem, and I am sure you 
would be interested in seeing what America has con- 
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tributed to the solution. Unfortunately for us, there 
is too much wood in our country. Where you and 
the French are using permanent masonry, we use 
clap-boards—siding, I think youcall it—or shingles, 
and, in certain parts of the country, patented ma- 
terials, which certainly may be more durable than 
these, but are rather dubious. I cannot name them 
for fear of libel suits, but everything that looks like 
heavy masonry, stuccoed or whitewashed, is not 
what it looks like by a long way. Even here, some 
pictures may deceive you. Our little houses are 
growing simpler and simpler ; so, for that matter, 
are our big houses, but they are never quite so 
simple as on this side of the ocean. We have no 
peasantry in America. Everybody, no matter to 
what condition it has pleased God to call him, is 
everybody else’s equal—and usually superior ! The 
small cottager has to have a parlour as well as a 
dining-room, which is unfortunate for his pocket ; 
but note this : he would rather have both of them 
in flimsy wood than a proper combination affair in 
more enduring material Shingles, instead of slates 
or tiles, are the usual American roofing, and are due 
to the same causes ; but we are slowly improving, 
or seem to be, and the little cottager has his bath 
that he does not any longer use to store fuel in. He 
used, in the tenements of the great cities at any rate, 
to cut out his plumbing to buy beer. Now, as you 
know, the Prohibitionists have changed all that, so 
he may as well let the pipes stay “ put.” 

As for Gothic—I suppose I am expected to act as 
devil’s advocate for this much-despised “ style ” 
or let me call it rather principle of construction. 
Whiie some of us are trying hard to succeed—(look 
at the work of my old partners, Cram and Ferguson, 
or that of Day and Klauder, for the most manful re- 
sults)—we are really not “init ’’ with you. There 
are so many lovely Gothic churches in England 
that date not only from the fourteenth, fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries, but from our own time, that 
on purely sordid and unworthy grounds I hope my 
possible clerical clients will never make pilgrimage 
to these modern churches of yours. Let me say 
that no modern, and but very few ancient, churches 
even approach the dignity and wonder and loveli- 
nessof the new Liverpool Cathedral. I have not seen 
it for a number of years, and cannot this time, for I 
am sailing on Wednesday from Southampton, but I 
am promising myself to bring my family over in the 
spring, and to land at Liverpool. 

American architecture is better than it was. There 
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is no doubt that in practical matters we are vastly in 
advance of what used to be done when I first went 
to New York as a young draughtsman. ‘The ten- 
dencies and purposes | have not dealt with, and 
cannot tell you much about. You can see them for 
yourselves. Some of us dream of a time to come 
when architecture, as we understand the word, will 
cease to exist, and when such ornament as is used 
will be as instinctive and inevitable as it used to be. 
This will mean, of course, a radical change in the 
world’s civilisation, perhaps even in its government; 
but old as I am, I still cannot help believing that 
some day, somehow, the time will come when we 
shall have a style so ductile as to lend itself to all our 
extremes of climate and all our needs, from the 
tiniest cottage to the greatest public building. 

Mr. DONN BARBER: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen,—Let me first of all tell you what 
a very great pleasure it is to be invited to come be- 
fore you. 

The very subtle little paper which Mr. Goodhue 
has written in his inimitable manner may furnish 
food for discussion—I hope it will—but he has 
done what is usual with him: he knows a lot, but 
never commits himself. And so, if I ramble along 
in my own way, making blunders, it is only the dif- 
ference between him and me: the difference be- 
tween the nervous though careful aitist and what 
we call the Captain of Industry. Fortunately, in 
America we are not divided into camps as he says 
we are. If we do not love each other, we try to re- 
spect each other. And while, of course, in the pro- 
fession of architecture we find the stumbling stones 
of jealousy and all the little things that come by way 
of interest and competition in the rush of progress, 
yet on the whole we get along pretty well. ‘The fact 
that we are beginning to understand each other 
now, after twenty years of struggle with different 
ideas, and are coming closer together, augurs well 
for the future of our country in its architectural ex- 
pression. I have been sitting here looking at these 
photographs and pictures and wondering if you 
who are here, and are thereby, I hope, evincing an 
interest in architecture, realise that we are a young 
country ; whether you with your traditions realise 
that perhaps everything on these walls—which is 
only a small part of what we might show, because 
we are a voluminous people—dates probably no 
farther back than ten or, at the most, fifteen years. 
All the architecture in America—and what we call 
architecture is that which brings to our country the 
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interest of study in that craft—really has been pro- 
duced over a period of two generations. Up to fifty 
years ago we had a great deal of building in our 
country, but there were no monuments worthy of 
the name of architecture, except certain isolated 
buildings such as the City Hall in New York, which 
was designed by a foreigner ; while Grace Church, 
Trinity Church, and other buildings which we 
looked upon as being worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture, were also mostly designed by foreigners. 
Of course, we have our Colonial work, which started 
in the South at Jamestown with the early Pilgrims. 
It consisted of a scheme of very simple buildings 
built of bricks, a lot of them having been brought 
from this country. In New England there is the 
Colony of Salem, where we have wooden architec- 
ture based on what was then the Louis Seize in 
wood ; and there is the so-called Georgian archi- 
tecture. Our cities were jumbles of cast-iron fronts, 
which were cheaper to cast than to make in stone, 
and, as used in New York and many of our other 
cities, very unlovely. The Century Exhibition in 
1876 in Philadelphia, the first industrial exhibition 
we had in our country, was merely a collection of 
sheds made to cover the mechanical and other ex- 
hibits of the products of the material side of our 
country. In 1893, when the World’s Fair came 
round, it was through the genius of men like 
McKim, Burnham and Hunt that we decided to do 
something to impress the people ; something large 
and simple ; so that for the first time we had what 
Mr. Goodhue would say was foolish : our Beaux- 
Arts plan, our Cour d’Honneur. Perhaps some of 
you remember many of those interesting buildings. 
At any rate, that exhibition was visited by Ameri- 
cans generally. As it was in the centre of the 
country, at Chicago, those who lived East and West, 
North and South all came; and the American, for 
the first time, carried back to his own home a feeling 
of something architectural. I think it was a very wise 
proceeding that these men should have produced a 
classic ensemble. We in our country at that time, 
you must remember, were not familiar, either 
through books or cheap prints, as we are to-day with 
architectural details and examples. Most of the 
people knew nothing about columns in architec- 
ture, or size, scale or schemes. Therefore they took 
back with them from the exhibition something of 
the dream city ; some inspiration perhaps which 
became reflected in the awakening desires of the 
public. From that time things began to change. We 
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had a further exhibition in Buffalo some years later, 
also more or less classic, but a little more free in th: 
scheme of design, into which colour was introduced 
thereby making another object lesson. Then 1 
California there was an exhibition at San Francisco 
where the combination of the climate, the verdur: 
of the city, and the wonderful situation on th 
water made it the great Exhibition of America. 
Consider the changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the life of one man (I am thinking of the lat 
Mr. George B. Post—whom I feel honoured to count 
one of my friends, and whom I looked up to tre- 
mendously as a younger man). He began the prac- 
tice of architecture when there was nothing higher 
than a three-storey house, when plumbing was 
practically unheard of, and when there was no cen- 
tral heating, and he lived to see, and to build him- 
self, some very high buildings. He saw in his life- 
time of over a period of fifty years of practice this 
tremendous growth from nothing to what might be 
called everything in the way of architectural effort. 
Of course, when Mr. Hunt began to practise, having 
come back from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts practically 
the first trained architect, he brought with him the 
traditions and the things that he loved most in the 
chateaux of the Loire and in French architecture, 
and he began doing real monuments in America. 
But Mr. Hunt’s work, outside the enthusiasm he 
brought to it and the friends he made and students 
that he interested in it, did not stand for much in a 
constructive way ; no more, perhaps, to use an ex- 
treme example, than Garnier, with his Opera House 
at Paris, or Michael Angelo with his personal work, 
or Raphael. Owing to the influence of Mr. Hunt, 
a great many younger men began to go to Paris to 
learn something of architecture. We had no Schools 
of Architecture in our country, but certain archi- 
tectural courses in Universities which were very 
fragmentary, very elementary, and very stupid. 
When these pilgrims to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
came back they arrived in great numbers. ‘They 
began, of course, to do so-called French architec- 
ture ; they were young and enthusiastic, and they 
imported into America illogical and stupid forms 
which they had come to love during their dreams 
abroad. And so we had a sort of influx of the 
French millinery art. For every building designed 
by an architect there were hundreds designed by 
contractors. French books came into the libraries, 
and forms were copied without any sense or know- 
ledge of their reason, and we got a tremendous 
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‘aste—I may say a very bad taste—for very stupid 
work, and I think it was that to which Mr. Goodhue 
‘eferred—and quite rightly. But these men came 
ack with a certain knowledge of the theory and 
essentials of planning which I think has done more 
than anything else to solve the difficulties of the 
erowing building industry of America. And, there- 
fore, I am proud of being a Beaux-Arts man, just 
as I am of being a friend of Mr. Goodhue. I do 
not see why the one should preclude me from the 
other. 

In our city architecture the streets are all built on 
the gridiron plan. Our forefathers had no imagi- 
nation, and so we have avenues going North and 
South and little streets going East and West. The 
lots were divided into 25-foot lengths of frontage, 
and therefore our street architecture, particularly in 
regard to our business buildings, was really the 
architecture of the facade, the side walls and the 
backs being neglected. That of course spoilt the 
appearance of our buildings. 

I understand that you are now beginning to 
think something of sky-scrapers in Londor. Sky- 
scrapers are high buildings which had an American 
reason in New York, and certainly a New York 
reason. The reason was this : that in the Southern 
part of the city, which was the business centre and 
the part in which was situated the Stock Exchange 
and banking locality, property was in very small 
freeholds, held at very high prices. Someone con- 
ceived the idea of building very high buildings on 
the very small lots, and with the advent of steel for 
supporting members of our buildings these sky- 
scrapers began to grow. Of course they grew so 
rapidly that, to use an architectural expression, 
these things seemed to lie behind. The sky-scraper 
began to be known as an American invention. It 
has no place anywhere else, and it really has no 
place to-day in America. Since that time, during 
the last twenty years, we have developed our transit 
facilities to such an extent that we no longer have to 
huddle together. However, these buildings were 
growing up like a field of asparagus plants, vie- 
ing with each other, cutting out light and air, and 
making the lower storeys near the streets practically 
uninhabitable. So something had to be done. 

I am now coming to a point at which I may be 
able to offer a suggestion that may be worth your 
thought. Something had to be done in New York, 
and so a Zoning Law was passed a year or two ago 
which was the result of very careful study. We had 
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to face the condition of existing things ; we could 
not make such a law retroactive ; we could not tear 
down the sky-scrapers already built. Some scheme 
had to be devised to let them remain, but at the 
same time control those that should come after. So 
a scheme was devised to preserve the light and air 
in the street, and the city was divided into zones. 
The height of the buildings already existing in 
the lower pari of the city which was given over 
entirely to business buildings governed the zone 
in the district, which was known as the “ two- 
and-a-half district.” This meant that in that 
particular district you could build vertically on the 
street line of your building two and a half times 
the width of the street in which the building was to 
be erected. From that point you go a step back; one 
in three, or back within a plane which starts from 
the middle of that street, touches the limit of height 
to which you can go and then recedes. ‘That pushes 
the higher portions of the building back on the lot, 
and if the lots are large the mass of the construction 
is in the middle. This has already begun to show 
that instead of damaging the plan of the building, 
instead of dwarfing the imaginations of the design- 
ers, it is bringing forward schemes of towers and 
turrets, and for the first time we are getting our 
towers and turiets treated on all four sides. ‘The 
Woolworth Building, which, of course, is our great 
pride and which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
building in the world, is a different problem. The 
Woolworth Building is a block by itself ; its turret 
tower is on the Broadway side, and being quite iso- 
lated, it can stand by itself. So can buildings such 
as the building of the Bankers’ Trust, the Singer 
Building, and other buildings on smaller lots. Some- 
thing had to be done, and what has been done has 
been a very good lesson. So that if you are thinking 
of sky-scrapers in London, before you build any 
why do not you take our Zoning Law and look it 
over, and then dilute it by at least 100 per cent. ? 
Then arrange, as you can here, that you are going 
to start to keep your towers far apart, large at the 
base, and let them go up as high as they like. There 
is a certain advantage in a high building. ‘The eleva- 
tor made these high buildings possible, and without 
the present traction elevator, we could not have 
buildings such as the Singer Building, the Metro- 
politan or the Woolworth Buildings. ‘The advan- 
tage of a sky-scraper is that your elevator shafts 
become very good corridors, and you can travel at 
the rate of 500 feet a minute instead of walking at 
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the rate of two miles an hour horizontally. So far 
as hotels are concerned, there is no question but that 
a reasonably high building is more economical. It 
enables service to be brought more direct and 
makes the whole thing a mote practicable affair. 
But in our hotel districts, and in those zones in which 
private property is situated, we have what we call 
the one-and-a-half times district. As our streets are 
mostly 60 feet or 75 feet wide, that gives us practi- 
cally a maximum of twelve storeys, or at most four- 
teen, in some of the wider streets ; which is not a 
high building with us, and is not a high building 
anywhere if properly planned and erected. 

One other word I want to say about American 
architecture is that I think it is extraordinary for 
you to be interested in it. I feel that the men over 
there are working hard, and I think that perhaps the 
most interesting thing that has developed is what 
we have come to see as a consensus of opinion on 
the matter of scale. Scale, of course, is very impor- 
tant in architecture, and I was struck, here and in 
France, with the scale of things. By scale I mean 
the relation and size of the parts of the building to 
the people who use it. Those littie houses at Cher- 
bourg, to which Mr. Goodhue referred, at once im- 
pressed me with their charm ; they seemed cosy 
and caressing to the occupants who were in them. 
We had in America a period of doing things too big. 
‘Twenty years ago everyone was doing things in a 
large way and on a big scale ; trying to make their 
work impressive, to make the money of their client 
count as well as his position in the world. And 
then suddenly we all began to realise that there 
ought to be some connection between all these 
things ; some reason for them. And with all that 
came the study of steel for structures, and finally 
through the engineer and from economical reasons 
we have found that the best spacing for steel is 
somewhere between sixteen and twenty feet columns 
on the average, and that our storey heights should 
run somewhere between ten and twelve and not 
over fourteen feet. All our high buildings are di- 
vided into sections, and with a minimum sized 
window, say four feet by seven, coupled with bays, 
vou get a sort of gridiron arrangement which im- 
mediately determines the scale of your openings 
and of your wall surface and of the applied columns 
that Mr. Goodhue says are useless. That has done 
more, I think, to invite the expression of our archi- 
tecture than anything else. One of the most mar- 
vellous things is the foresight of Charles McKim, 
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who thought out in his very wonderful mind the 
fact that perhaps Italian Renaissance in architecture 
was more adaptable to use in our building areas 
than any other architecture. ‘Therefore he brough 
frankly Italian monuments into our country ;_ he 
made no bones about it, or excuses ; he simpl\ 
copied and adapted well-known types of building: 
and placed them in the city which was fortunate 
enough to employ him as object lessons of monu- 
mentality. And so he changed the scale of things. 
When University Club was built on Fifth Avenue 
with the old three-storey houses and churches round 
it, it looked very large and simple and heavy. But 
since the University Club and the Forum Building 
near it and the apartment house have become ab- 
sorbed in the surrounding architecture of modern 
New York, they take their place and hold their own, 
and so Mr. McKim was all we believed and what 
we now know him to be. 

There is one more thing I should like to say, and 
that is that when all the stress and confusion of war 
has died away we are going to get one benefit to 
architecture, and that is from the pilgrimage of our 
American troops to this country and Europe. I find 
in my own office that the young men who came 
under me have an extraordinary love for architec- 
ture and art and the loveliness of Europe which 
they have got on their trip over here. You will re- 
member we sent some two million men over, and 
they were taken from every class of life : some were 
Americans, some of foreign descent. They all came 
over and saw the destruction of things, which, apart 
from the horror of the destruction, seemed to them 
to be cruel in the sense of a destruction of beauty. 
They brought back with them inspiration for the 
fine things which we are beginning to see coming 
out in the sentiment of our country. As these 
young men grow up and have their own homes and 
use their own buildings, they are going to try and 
get something of that tradition and charm which 
you have over here, which we envy, and which we 
come over as often as we can to see. I thank you 
very much. 


Discussion 


‘The CHAIRMAN : We shall now be pleased to 
hear any points that may be raised during the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN : I should like to ask 


what is a traction elevator. 
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Mr. DONN BARBER: With the old original 
elevators when you had a building a hundred feet 
high you had a minimum of 200 feet of cable, so 
ihat there was, in the first place, a useless and undue 
amount of power required to move the cables them- 
selves. Suddenly somebody invented a traction 
elevator where, instead of putting the machine in 
the cell, they put it at the top of the shaft, so that 
there is only one cable that goes over the drum and 
balances the car. In the Woolworth Building the 
machine is at the top, and the machine is controlled 
from the car load. 

Mr. C. E. SAYER : How about fire in these tall 
buildings ? 

Mr. DONN BARBER : There is practically no 
possibility of fire anywhere as our buildings are now 
built. We have had tests in Baltimore where some 
of the new fire-proof buildings were erected. We 
took a common fire-proof building and subjected it 
to a test which is beyond anything that could happen 
again in a city like New York. Those buildings 
were simply set in a furnace of inflammable ma- 
terial, but they were not demolished ; none of them 
failed, though, of course, the window frames and 
such parts were destroyed. Most of them have been 
restored as far as their interior fittings go. ‘To-day, 
of course, nearly all our floors are of concrete, 
whereas formerly they were of wood on sleepers, 
and of wood and trim. In New York any building 
over 150 feet has no wood of any kind in its struc- 
ture unless fire-proof. It has to have metal trim and 
concrete floors, and things of that kind, so that there 
is practically no chance of fire. 

Mr. HERBERT WELCH : There isa point Mr. 
Barber raised in regard to the question of zoning. 
Did I understand him to mean that buildings are 
still permitted in New York at the height of 1} or 
2} times—whichever district they happen to be in— 
the height of the street to the vertical wall-face on 
the frontage line, and from that level upwards they 
have to be set back in different lines ? 

Mr. DONN BARBER : The usual way in which 
it works out is that the least angle is one to five ; one 
foot to every five feet you go up, but that the average 
is one to three ; one foot for every three you go 
up. You can set back two feet and go up six, or go 
up in any arrangement within that plane. I did not 
go into the details of the Zoning Law—time would 
not permit ; we should be here until midnight—-. 
but on 60 per cent. of a hundred foot front you can 
go up within that angle as a dormer, or take the 
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equivalent of that dormer in area and make it two or 
three, or so on. 

Mr. DAVIS: Have you any law dealing with 
ancient lights ? 

Mr. BARBER : None whatever. 

Mr. A. J. DAVIS: I had the pleasure during a 
voyage back from America some time ago of having 
a conversation with Mr. Hastings, and he told 
me the sky-scraper in New York was not a paying 
concern ; that large buildings such as the Wool- 
worth and the Singer Buildings were failures from 
a financial point of view; they were merely put up 
as advertisements. He said when they were full 
they did not pay more than 1} per cent. on the 
cost, and when not entirely full they were a finan- 
cial failure. 

Mr. BARBER: That is true, but not if you take 
a building such as the Drexel Building, which was, 
of course, the largest building in the world. That 
pays well as compared with the Woolworth Build- 
ing, which was more or less put up for advertise- 
ment. I think it pays 13 or 2 per cent. In the office 
buildings of America they do not look for large 
profits. All our large pieces of property are largely 
owned by estates, and they only look for a reason- 
able income. They are not built to enable them to 
get rich quickly. In fact, they do not. 

Mr. H. M. FLETCHER: About the carrying 
out of these buildings ; the execution of them in 
many cases is extraordinarily brilliant in masonry, 
carving and other trades. It would be interesting 
to know whether America is forming a tradition 
of these building crafts, or are they mostly done 
by newcomers ? 

Mr. BARBER : That is a very interesting point, 
and one on which I would like to talk for some time. 
I do not quite know how to answer it ina few words, 
except to say that in our country speed in construc- 
tion is one of the great factors. Take such a build- 
ing as the Commodore Hotel, which cost some- 
where between fifteen and eighteen million of dol- 
lars. You can readily see that six months or a year’s 
additional time spent on construction, carrying 
charges and all the various operations, becomes 
a very serious financial question. So that the 
question of speed in construction has to be 
counted very carefully. 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Goodhue and Mr. 
Barber for their addresses 
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A Part OF THE MONUMENT GARDENS 


Architecture and Town Planning 


By RAYMOND UNWIN [F. 


[A Paper read at a Public Meeting on Tuesday, 29 November 1921, in connection 


with the 


HIS Institute has long recognised the close con- 

nection—I might say  interdependence—of 

Architecture and “‘ City Planning,” to use the 
term adopted for what we call Town Planning” by 
our American friends, who are more generous than we 
are in the use of the honourable term ‘‘ city.” In 1908, 
when the International Congress of Architects met 
under this roof, the subject was prominent in the discus- 
sions, and papers were read by distinguished visitors 
from several countries. In 1910 this Institute called 
together one of the most influential International Con- 
ferences on the subject which has been held. ‘The pub- 
lished proceedings of that meeting are still valued as 
one of the most comprehensive volumes dealing with 
the subject. The Exhibition in connection with the 
Conference of 1910 contained many inspiring examples 
of American work, particularly Burnham’s great scheme 
for Chicago, and many drawings of park and playground 
treatment by Olmstead and others. To-day it would be 
easy to fill the whole of the galleries then occupied by 
our Exhibition with recent American town planning 
proposals, each of which would be worthy of our study. 
In this country a few enlightened owners of large 


estates had in the past afforded us admirable examples of 


extensive site planning. But our local authorities had 
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limited powers conferred upon them for the first time 
in 1909, and progress has been delayed by the various 
more urgent preoccupations which have absorbed our 
energies. 

If in this country the work was taken in hand later 
than in some others, we have at least the advantage of 
seeing what others have done ; not that we may copy 
their work—because, if successful, it will be more 
adapted to their conditions and temperament than to 
our own—but that we may profit by their experience. 
For example, we would not presume to say whether the 
conditions, and the power of endurance of the citizens, 
render the New York elevated railway necessary and 
tolerable ; but God forbid that we should copy it, or 
should forget to be grateful to those who have tested it 
for us! Is not this an instance of the great advantage 
which the civilised world derives from the differences 
which exist between the nations ? We are at times 
thoughtlessly inclined to criticise other peoples because 
they are not more like ourselves. A great disaster, surely, 
it would be if the wish that prompts such criticism 
should be granted ! The particular contribution to the 
world’s knowledge and capacity which we of the British 
Isles are able to make—and I am not disposed to rate it 
as a small one—has been and is being made. That other 
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countries should contribute merely the same would 
add nothing to the total stock of experience that we all 
share ; but that they should each contribute something 
different, reaching a higher level in some directions 
where we fall short (as in the Elevated !), though, 
having to be content to reach a lower level in 
some of those directions in which we excel-—modesty 
declines examples—is surely to the great gain of all. In 
city planning clearly we have much to learn from many 
countries, from France, from Germany, from Sweden, 
and from America, mentioned last only because it is to 
the American contribution that special reference will 
be made. 

[ could have wished that more examples of city 
planning had been included in this Exhibition ; but of 
city adornment a rich display is offered us. The ad- 
dresses given by Mr. Goodhue and Mr. Barber last 
week made us realise that much of their friendly though 
serious humour, anent styles, tradition, and originality, 
had considerable application to town design. We meet 
in that field of work also the constraining, and guiding, 
influence of tradition, sometimes tending to become 
stereotyped as prejudice ; we meet also the pushfu! im- 
pulse of originality seeking to break away from re- 
straints to satisfy modern needs in new forms, and in 
the exaltation of enthusiasm at times finding expression 
in a language which we older people have not yet 
learned. We wish God-speed to this youthful energy ! 
With it lies the future ; but perhaps the buildings here 
illustrated may help us all to realise how tradition may 
be firmly, though kindly, dealt with ; how new needs 
may be met by originality of conception, without break- 
ing into a form of utterance too strange to be under- 
standed of the people (see Fig. 1). 

The past experience of America in city building has 
been very different from our own. The cities, or even 
parts of cities, that have been built to any formal plan 
in our country are few. Our towns have mostly come 
into being gradually, around some point of attraction, 


a natural harbour, river ford, or the crossing point of 


important highways ; or they have sprung up under 
the protection of a castle-crowned rock, or around some 
sacred fane. They have grown by gradual accretions, 
regulated, indeed, to some extent, where the owner- 
ships of land have been large, but with little co-ordina- 
tion of the whole into anything which could be called a 
consistent town plan. 

In America, on the contrary, nearly all towns are 
new towns laid out to some plan—generally, perhaps 
following the lead of the square survey lines, to that 
most elementary kind of plan known as the gridiron or 
checkerboard design. There have, however, been ex- 
ceptions. Philadelphia owes to William Penn a plan of 
greater interest. ‘Though based on the gridiron system, 
it nevertheless had a main central square and four sub- 
sidiary squares, which could readily form secondary 
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centres ; and it was provided with four main roads of 
outstanding width leading in the cardinal directions. 
Moreover, there was considerable variation in the size 
and proportion of the building blocks, some being 
approximately square and others long and narrow. The 
plan had, indeed, many merits for the limited city which 
William Penn had reason to foresee. 

L’Enfant’s plan of Washington, on the other hand, 
affords an example of French methods, admirably adap- 
ted to the nature and undulations of the site, having 
very definite main and subsidiary centres of interest, 
and an ample provision for diagonal intercommunica- 
tion. The whole is treated with great skill, and no small 
share of architectural imagination. For many years the 
inhabitants had to struggle along with a plan several 
sizes too large for their wants ; but they persevered, and 
now have their reward. Some charming drawings of 
this plan, showing howit is now developing, will be found 
in this Exhibition. They do not, however, sufficiently 
indicate the undulations of the site to do justice to the 
placing of the Capitol with its great dome on the edge of 
the hill overlooking the wide mall, fully seen to the best 
advantage from the whole length of that mall, or to the 
arrangement of the buildings on the opposite side of the 
Capitol occupying the remainder of the tableland, so 
that the distant view of the building from those points 
where it might have been partly obscured by the edge of 
the tableland is masked, and the dome alone figures as 
the terminal feature in the streets approaching from that 
side. This placing of the Capitol is a notable contrast, 
and I think we must admit an improvement, upon that 
of the Palace at Versailles, the view of which, when stand- 
ing on that magnificent approach from the water, is ob- 
scured by the edge of the high garden which cuts off the 
bottom storey of the building. The wonderful column 
of white marble rising 500 feet into the sky in memory 
of the great Washington, changing in colour with the 
moods of the weather from deep blue grey to rosy red, 
provides a fitting terminal facing the Capitol at the op- 
posite end of the mall, and completes this conspicuous 
example of the co-ordination of a plan with its site, and 
their combination into one harmonious design, which 
perhaps marks the supreme achievement in city plan- 
ning (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

Mr. Goodhue has provided us with a very different 
example of the same kind, in the wonderful way in which 
he has blended his beautiful buildings with a superb site 
at Westpoint. 

We were all greatly struck when listening to our two 
distinguished visitors to realise within what a remark- 
ably short period Americans have become masters and 
leaders in the art and craft of building; and in the main 
they have done this in spite of very great disadvantages 
arising from their system of town planning. When in 
1807 the Commission sat to prepare the plan for New 
York, instead of developing the greater ideas of William 
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Penn’s plan, or following the lead of Washington, they 
fell back on the simple gridiron arrangement, reserving, 
it is true, one or two adequate squares, but covering the 
island of Manhattan with a system of regular streets, 
with the full intention, which perhaps fortunately the 
persistence of custom frustrated, of obliterating the old 
track which has now grown into the renowned Broad- 
way. The Commission frankly based the whole plan, 
not on broad considerations, but on the shape of the 
smallest detail. The rectangular system was adopted, 
they say in their report, on the ground that a city is 
‘“‘ composed principally of the habitations of men, and 
that straight-sided and right-angled houses are the most 
cheap to build and the most convenient to live in.” 

Apart from the irregular and diagonal Broadway, the 
main streets of New York, varying in length from 5 to1o 
miles, continue uninterruptedly in dead straight lines 
broken at regular intervals of about 66 yards by the mul- 
titudinous series of cross streets, and let me say at once 
that it is neither the regularity nor the uniformity which 

strikes one unpleasantly in the American towns; some- 
times I felt that these were, indeed, the two features 
which redeemed the arrangement ; but what does strike 
one is the absence of any relation between one part of 
the town and another, there is no proportion between 
important roads or parts and subordinate ones, there is 
no reason why one road should be followed rather than 
another, the distances from point to point usually being 
exactly the same, whichever of two or three dozen streets 
one may choose to follow. In spite of this drawback, in 
spite of the fact that there are hardly any sites on which 
buildings can be properly seen in the ordinary streets, 
and that the whole town vistas consist in indefinitely 
long vanishing perspectives, in spite of the fact that build- 
ing blocks are so limited that often neither a very big 
building like the Pennsylvanian Railway Station, nor a 
children’s playground like many in Chicago, can be pro- 
vided without blocking up a number of streets which are 
continuing for miles in both directions : in spite of this 
lack of inspiration from their city sites, confined as they 
have been mainly to designing facades for buildings 
standing on the street line, our American colleagues have 
something good to show us in Architecture (see Fig. 4). 

Originally, no doubt, emphasis for important build- 
ings was secured by soaring up above their neighbours, 
but that means of attaining eminence disappeared when 
the neighbours also grew approximately to the same 
height; and emphasis was, I believe, attained by those 
who could afford it through the lowliness of their build- 
ings; but emphasis can now be secured by eminence of 
design. 

After the development of the great Chicago Exhibition, 
followed by others, some of which are beautifully illus- 
trated here (see Fig. 5),in whicha masterly planning and 
disposition of buildings on free ground unhampered by 
the gridiron plan was adopted, there passed over Ameri- 
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can cities a wave of enthusiasm for the creation of suitable 
civic centres; for the clearing of sufficient space for the 
reasonable disposition of their main civic buildings, and 
for thecreation of some places or groups of places which 
might give appropriate emphasis to the heart of the town. 
Some very fine schemes illustrated with beautiful draw- 
ings were prepared, and, in less number, the schemes are 
being carried out. But that phase passed, and American 
city planners found that they were up against many other 
big problems which called more urgently for solution. 
During the last ten or fifteen years a great volume of in- 
vestigation work has been carried out in connection with 
municipal organisation, the provision of transport, and 
the zoning needs of cities; also in connection with the 
solution of the housing problem, which has been more 
and more forced upon the attention of American city 
planners. I noted as a matter of the greatest significance 
and interest the closing remarks of Mr. Goodhue in 
which he endorsed the view that the first duty of the 
great city is to see that all its citizens are at least accom- 
modated with decent homes to dwell in. We shall,there- 
fore, not after all criticise the Commission who planned 
Manhattan Island, because of the great importance 
which they attached to “‘ the habitations of men,” 
though we may question the particular inferences as to 
the arrangement of roads which they drew from the con- 
venience of a square house. Those who are familiar 
with the work which has been done in recent years by 
architects and landscape architects, by John Nolen, 
Arthur Comey, and many others, will endorse most fully 
our testimony to its value, to the contributions which 
they have made to practical efficiency, and to the bold- 
ness and imaginative skill with which great problems 
are being handled. 

The setting of his buildings must always be an im- 
portant consideration for the architect, appealing even 
to those who concentrate their attention mainly on the 
individual building with which they are dealing. Un- 
fortunate as it is, this limitation of regard has almost 
been forced upon architects owing to their complete 
inability to control, or even to foresee, the probable 
character which any of the surrounding edifices would 
assume. At the mere mention of town planning, hope 
of escape from this limitation revives, the angle of our 
vision expands, and regard is extended to the sur- 
rounding buildings, the place, the street, or the group 
of streets. It is not surprising, therefore, that archi- 
tects should have taken a large share in the revival of 
interest in town planning: so much so that they 
occasionally incur criticism because enough weight has 
not been given to some of the non-architectural aspects 
of this wide subject. It is perhaps open to them to reply 
that the criticism has arisen because other sections of 
the community, more particularly concerned with in- 
dustrial development, transport facilities, the protec- 
tion of property by suitable zoning regulations, and 
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many such matters, have not shown equal interest, and 
that the balance should be restored by greater interest 
in town planning and its possibilities on the part of 
other sections of the community. There is still much 
for the architect to study: many problems in civic 
design remain for him to solve ; without adding to the 
already wide range of subjects he must know, two or 
three more, which might well be dealt with by men of 
other professions. Others may have taken too little 
interest in the subject ; we cannot admit that archi- 
tects have devoted too much consideration to it, and 
no apology is needed for any reference to the archi- 
tectural aspects of the matter this evening. For it is one 
which still calls for our earnest thought ; and neither 
the necessity for giving prior emphasis to other require- 
ments nor the temporary depletion of the funds usually 
available for civic adornment can justify the neglect of 
so essential an aspect in all good town planning work. 


We should, however, neglect both order and propor- 
tion if we did not recognise the great social and 
economic problems connected with the development 
of towns which to-day demand prior attention. And we 
should be misleading the public if, by over-insistence 
at the moment on the virtues of civic art, we should 
unwittingly convey the impression that town planning 
is a new luxury, and a costly luxury at that. The fact is 
that the adoption of town planning is being forced 
upon this and other nations because they can no longer 
endure the prodigious expense of doing without it ! 
A piece of simple domestic economy it is, applied to the 
civic housekeeping, for the purpose of conserving the 
resources, avoiding waste, and securing the greatest 
comfort and well-being for the civic household. It is 
impossible to estimate the loss which we sustain for 
want of the application of foresight and common sense 
in town development, but the sum of it is very great, 
enough to carry out the wildest dreams of civic adorn- 
ment. Many millions are spent in street widenings for 
want of a proper street plan and an adequate distance 
having been left between buildings. Some important 
streets have been widened, buildings pulled down, 
compensation paid and new buildings erected two or 
three times within our memories. Whole areas are con- 
stantly being ruined by the encroachment of buildings 
of incongruous character. In fact, the expansion of 
commercial, trading, or industrial areas regularly takes 
place at the expense of property often valuable and in 
good repair, and usually each expansion is preceded by 
a wave of deterioration lasting often for years and 
involving severe depreciation of value, loss, or even 
ruin, to many property owners, and the ultimate waste 
of numerous buildings which might have served their 
original purpose satisfactorily for many long years. In 
many towns, areas which are essential for the proper 
expansion of the local industries are covered with 
cottages, good houses are being erected on streets over 
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which commercial buildings will inevitably spread at 
an early date; factories, in their turn, occupy land 
which should be reserved for dwellings, or stand in the 
way of the development of adjacent business premises. 
In Chicago many millions of money have had to be 
spent to pull down buildings and clear areas that the 
children may have playgrounds, areas which might 
have been freely reserved by the exercise of a little fore- 
thought ; and great is the credit which must be given 
to modern Chicago that, in spite of this want of fore- 
thought on the part of their predecessors and the 
immense cost of the work, the extent and the character 
of its provision for the recreation of its children is 
second to that of no other city, so far as I know. 

So far from city planning being a luxury, therefore, 
it would be truer to say that going without it is one of 
the most expensive luxuries in which we at present 
indulge. A town planning scheme itself does not 
necessarily or usually involve the community in any 
expense ; it is not a great project for carrying out 
costly works, but is rather a prudent plan according tc 
which, if and when development takes place, it shall be 
carried out. The recognition of this fact does not, how- 
ever, bring us directly to our problem of making the 
city plan. Modern large towns appear to have out- 
grown their organisation, and we citizens have to make 
up our minds whether we can wisely or even safely 
allow them to continue indefinitely to expand without 
some fundamental change, without introducing a new 
general form, a fresh arrangement of the parts. Green 
girdles, detached suburbs, satellite cities, or the found- 
ing of colony towns to provide for expanding industry 
and population are being considered as possible alter- 
natives. During the last few years, owing to the great 
world convulsion, many instances have occurred where 
the city organisation has broken down, and the people 
in the centre have been without fuel and without food. 
Even at the present time, in Vienna, which has a popu- 
lation of about two million inhabitants, owing to the 
collapse of their currency and the general disorganisa- 
tion, I am told that fuel is scarce, that eggs are seldom 
seen, that milk and butter are absent from the tables of 
all but a few of the temporary rich speculators and 
some of the hotels. Nevertheless, in the villages 
around, all these things may be found. Many thou- 
sands of the citizens are so convinced of the danger 
that, in spite of poverty and collapsed currency, they 
are struggling to build dwellings on the open land out- 
side the city at 150 times their pre-war cost. The 
safety and well-being of the population, therefore, in 
addition to the need for economy, demand that we 
overhaul the organisation as well as the planning of our 
great cities. 

It is necessary particularly to study how best to pro- 
vide in them for the centralisation of commerce and the 
daily journeyings of those engaged in all its branches. 
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Mr. Barber, in his most valuable address last week, 


brought vividly before us some of the disadvantages of 


seeking escape in the vertical direction. He explained 


how New York had been driven to fixing limits of 


height according to zones, and hinted at the very serious 
congestion of trafic which results from piling immense 


numbers of commercial rooms upon a small space of 


ground. It is to be hoped that we in this country will 
take to heart his warnings, and, in view of the uninter- 
rupted open space around most of our towns, will not 
be too ready to copy an expedient which was forced 
upon New York owing to its situation on the long nar- 
row Manhattan Island, surrounded by water too wide 
to be readily passed over by a bridge, or under by a 
tunnel. I agree with Mr. Barber that there is a place 
and a function for the high building, but I believe it to 
be a limited one, and that proper planning and disposi- 
tion of the areas of great cities would tend to reduce 
both the number of occasions on which the high build- 
ing provides the best arrangement for concentration, 
and the height to which in those limited cases it is de- 
sirable to soar (see Fig. 6). 

The economic life of most of our great cities is based 
on manufacture, and the specialisation of modern 
times leads to the very great interdependence of indus- 
tries. Hence efficiency often requires the local concen- 
tration of many industries upon a suitable area, where 
the raw materials and the finished products can be 
brought in and despatched with the minimum amount 
of handling and expense and where power and other 
facilities can be provided. ‘These areas need to be 
selected and preserved, and to enable this to be done 
properly, the conditions regulating their position, their 
size and their distribution in relation to the city need to 
be determined. The great markets are also important 
to the distribution of the citizens’ food. The cost of 
London’s supply of fruit, vegetables and fish is in- 
creased, and the quality or freshness is deteriorated, be- 
cause the great markets which handle these necessaries 
of life cannot be provided with proper transport facili- 
ties, are so placed, in fact, as to involve the maximum 
amount of cartage through congested streets and hand- 
ling, with consequent delay in distribution. 

We have further to consider the question of the dis- 
tribution of population. Few people realise the extent 


to which London’s population has transplanted itself 
I 


during the last twenty or thirty years and the speed 
with which that movement is still going on. We have 
to decide how best to guide this distribution of resi- 
dential areas so as to provide the easiest access to the 
commercial centre and the industrial areas for those 
who work there ; and further how to combine: with this 
distribution the greatest possible localisation of the 
lives, the activities, and the enjoyments of these redis- 
tributed populations, a matter which is of the greatest 
importance in the interests of economy of transport, 
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the reduction of congestion in the central areas, and 
also in the interests of that greater development of local 
community life on which the maintenance of an ade- 
quate standard of character in modern city populations 
largely depends. 

When the citizens have somewhat more clearly de- 
cided what kind of town would represent the city of 
their hopes, what type of orderly form they would wish 
to see replace the present disorderly accumulation of 
industrial, commercial, trading and domestic buildings 
which constitute the modern great town, there will still 
remain to be devised the most convenient methods for 
regulating future development, for preserving the cha- 
racter of the newly planned areas, and for gradually 
enabling the confusion which at present exists in the 
older areas to be disentangled. The framing of suitable 
ordinances to give effect to the zoning intentions, to 
control the character and uses of buildings and their 
heights, so as to give the maximum of protection with 
the least interference with the legitimate freedom of 
their owners, will be a matter of considerable difficulty 
in which we shall be wise to make the utmost use of the 
experience already gained in other countries, notably in 
Germany, and more recently in America. 

With a view, no doubt, to stimulating progress in 
town planning, and perhaps wishing to encourage 
municipalities to adopt the method of learning de- 
scribed by the Latin phrase so/vitur ambulando, a 
method somewhat similar to that of teaching boys to 
swim by throwing them into deep water, Parliament 
has decreed that within three years from the commence- 
ment of 1923 every municipality in this country con- 
taining more than 20,000 inhabitants must prepare a 
town planning scheme, having first submitted a pre- 
liminary statement of their proposals for the whole of 
their area likely to be further developed. There is some 
urgency, therefore, in regard to the questions with 
which we are dealing. At the Ministry of Health the 
problems involved have for some time been the subject 
of investigation ; and the legal, administrative, as well 
as the technical aspects have received careful con- 
sideration in the light of experience already gained. 
Suitable and reliable means are being prepared for 
securing anorderly development of new streets and open 
spaces, and fairly distributing the cost ; for regulating 
the density, character and height of buildings, and for 
creating and preserving zones of utilisation. There will 
be available shortly model clauses for giving effect to 
the chief purposes of town planning, the use of which 
should considerably facilitate the work of preparing the 
codes of regulations which necessarily go with the de- 
velopment and lay-out of plans to form the complete 
scheme, for there is no use drawing up diagrams on 
paper unless there is a complete scheme to give effect 
to them. 

These are problems in which the architect may take 
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the greatest interest, but we do not pretend that they are 
architectural problems, and we recognise that their solu- 
tion must take precedence of that particular aspect of 
town planning with which we are primarily concerned. 
\Vhen once these general questions of distribution have 
been determined in connection with any new city, or the 
development of an existing town, when the civic and 
commercial centres, the factory areas, and the residen- 
tial districts have been allocated, when the main means 
of transport have been settled, and the directions for 
new road communications have been laid down, when, 





Fic. 6.—EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEw YorRK 
E. R. Graham, Chicago 


in fact, the community and their governors have made 
up their minds broadly what kind of town they want, or 
What is the nature of the development for which an or- 
derly plan is sought, at this stage it does appear to me 
that the creation of a design which shall fulfil these re- 
quirements, and give definite form to the vague aspira- 
tions of the people, which shall satisfy the various needs 
in their proper order and proportion, neglecting none of 
the utilities, but so disposing and grouping the various 
necessary parts in relation to the particular site, its hills 
or its valleys, that in the natural order there will grow 
up upon this plan a beautiful city, satellite town, or sub- 
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urb—this, I maintain, is an architectural problem, one 
of the greatest of such problems, calling for the fullest 
exercise of that particular power of planning in which 
the architect is trained throughout his life. It is the 
trained capacity for design which should enable the 
architect to seize upon a mass of requirements and 
conditions, and by the exercise of his imagination to 
select the essentials, to subordinate the details, and to 
weave them all into an orderly and beautiful whole. 
This is difficult work; perhaps those who have experi- 
ence of it realise most fully how much there is yet to 
learn. Opportunities in this country have as yet come to 
few, and not always to those best qualified to make the 
most of them. Both as architects and town planners 
this opportunity of seeing the work of our colleagues 
from across the water is welcome, bringing us assistance, 
and particularly inspiration, from the evidence which it 
gives of a growing conviction among the American 
people that if a building is worth erecting at all,itis worth 
erecting as a beautiful building. There has been too 
much tendency during the last century, when men were 
overmuch occupied with industrial and material deve- 
lopments, to regard beauty as a superfluous and expen- 
sive luxury. This exhibition is a sign that in America, 
where that preoccupation was necessarily greatest, 
there is already an awakening; and it brings us new hope 
to see beauty being regarded as a necessity of decent 
human life, as the natural and spontaneous expression 
of man’s joy in his work. Those who believe that, as 
embodied in the orderly planning and disposition of 
towns, and in the grouping and architectural treatment 
of its buildings, beauty, so far from being an expensive 
luxury, is the most economical source of human plea- 
sure, giving a daily mead of contentment and joy to the 
succeeding generations of men, who year after year, and 
maybe century after century, must derive some inspira- 
tion and enjoyment as they pass to and fro, will be grate- 
ful to our American colleagues for this encouragement. 


Chairman’s Speech 

Sir ASTON WEBB, P.R.A.: Iam sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, you will agree with me that we have had a 
most delightful, interesting and enlightening lecture 
from Mr. Raymond Unwin on this very important 
and interesting question of American architecture. 
Mr. Unwin, as you know, is himself a master in town 
planning, and has carried out some of the most success- 
ful town plans which have yet been executed, and is also 
now an official who exercises a beneficent influence 
on town-planning schemes generally. I suppose we 
architects all agree that town planning is necessary, 
and that schemes are necessary, and you have 
to face the important fact that England does not like 
schemes, and the Government do not like schemes ; 
they think it is better to go on bit by bit as occasion 
arises. It is therefore for us, as far as we can, to edu- 
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cate those public bodies—not, of course, Mr. Unwin’s 
—as to the value and the desirability of schemes for all 
enlargements of our towns and cities. 

The collection of American work is, of course, inter- 
esting to all of us-—the problems are so vast, one may 
almost say so stupendous, and they are carried out with 
great determination and skill. "Those of you who have 
been to America will know how interesting it is to be 
there and to talk with the gentlemen who are carrying 
out this work. Another thing is they carry them out so 
quickly that if, when you arrive, a building is just getting 
out of the ground, you will find after a reasonable stay 
the building half-way up. There is little waiting for 
the result. Building is carried out in extraordinarily 
quick time, because, I think, all the material is prepared 
first ; the ironwork and the stonework are all ready, so 
that when they begin on the site the building goes up 
like lightning. All that interests us very much indeed. 
But it does not at all follow, because it interests us very 
much in New York, that we wish to see the same thing 
done in England—in London, where we have small, 
narrow streets and a heavy climate such as we have 
been experiencing during the last three days, high 
buildings of this sort, in my judgment, are altogether 
undesirable. J have spoken with American architects 

some of my greatest friends are American architects, 
I am glad to say—and I have said to them, “‘ Why do you 
do it?” And the reply has been “‘ Because we cannot 
help it; we are obliged to.” They never say ‘‘ Because 
it is a splendid thing to do,” although these high build- 
ings in New York are splendid things. New York is 
practically a little island, and all the business has to be 
carried on in a very small circumference, and everybody 
wants to live there or to do their business there, and 
therefore they are obliged to go upwards, because they 
cannot go sideways. Fortunately, we can spread out, 
and there is no necessity, so far as I can form an opinion, 
for us to spoil our towns and cities. "These American 
gentlemen who have been over here consider London a 
charming and delightful place. So it is. Don’t spoil it ! 
Even if the most attractive commission comes to you, 
don’t let them spoil London. It is our greatest posses- 
sion. It is a sweet and delightful place, full of amenities 
which it is possible to destroy if you once begin to erect 
buildings on the American scale. 
building is put in front of a large open space, and may 
not look out of place. Morley’s Hotel, in Trafalgar 
Square, will have to be rebuilt before long, I think. 
“That is a good open space,” you may say 
high as vou like.” But what is then to become of the 
other buildings—the little National Gallery, which is 
top-lighted ? And as for the Nelson Column, that 
would be only a sort of lamp-post ! This is a most seri- 
ous thing ; and I hope you will have the pride of citi- 
zenship and the love of citizenship, and refuse to spoil 
London by putting up these high buildings. I do not 
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think they are at all necessary. | used the phrase “* pride 
of citizenship,” and I was delighted to hear what Mr. 
Unwin said about that. I think we all ought to have 
it; I do not think we have it enough. I would like to 
find it taught in public and elementary schools, perhaps 
more than all in publicschools—the importance of every 
man who lives in a town or a village seeing that the 
amenities of the place in which he lives are not de- 
stroyed and ruined—I am not now speaking of high 
buildings—in any way. And especially we artists, 
artists of all ranks—painters, sculptors, and ¢o on- 
whatever we are, we ought to see that the towns in 
which we live are not spoiled by (very often unknowing) 
vandalism. Municipal corporations (I happen to be a 
member of one of them) would do all sorts of things if 
not restrained—not willingly or knowingly, but because 
they have not the wisdom, generally, to ask for advice 
where it can be obtained. 

Mr. Unwin mentioned Washington. I had the de- 
light of going over Washington with Mr. McKim, who, 
with Mr. Burnham, designed the alterations; and 
there, of course, they are laying down laws which will 
prevent Washington being spoiled. It is wonderful 
the beauty which is gradually coming to Washington, 
for which L’Enfant’s plans were some of the finest 
made. Mr. Unwin also mentioned the length of the 
streets in New York, and that is a difficulty. 1 think Mr. 
Unwin said the shortest main street there is five miles 
long. I did not think it was so long. 1 hope we shall 
never come to anything of that sort. 

I did not mean to say anything this evening, but Mr. 
Unwin roused me when he spoke of high buildings, 
and I was so delighted to find he was of the same 
opinion as myself. 

I would like to bear witness to our great thanks to the 
Americans for sending over this most interesting exhi- 
bition for us to see. It is an educational influence for 
us ; and, if they ask us, I hope some day we shall send 
them an exhibition, because we are doing some good 
things. Our buildings are not great in height ; but 
they are very long, some of them. 

I ask you to pass a most hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Unwin for his most enlightening and interesting Paper. 

Carried by acclamation. 

Mr. DAVIDGE: Before we separate, I am sure you 
would wish that we should express our thanks to Sir 
Aston Webb, the President of the Royal Academy, for 
presiding this evening. He is one of the architects 
who, for many years, has taken the keenest interest in 
town planning and civic design ; it is essential to com- 
bine the two. I am sure you will wish to unite with 
me in expressing thanks to Sir Aston for showing in his 
little speech how it is possible to combine these things 
for the production of the city beautiful, whether it be 
a large city or a small village. 

The vote was accorded by acclamation. 
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Reviews 


Al) QUADRATUM. A Study of the Geometrical Bases 
if Classic and Medieval Religious Architecture, with 
special reference to their application in the Restoration 
of the Cathedral of Nidaros (Throndhjem), Norway. 
By Fredrik Macody Lund. [London: B.T. Batsford.| 
This imposing book, published with an accompany- 

ing album of plates by order of the Norwegian Govern- 

ment, treats of the reconstruction of Throndhjem 

Cathedral, a work entrusted in 1869 to Christian 

Christie, and carried on by him till his death in 1906, 

when Olaf Nordhagen was appointed his successor. 

The cathedral in 1869 was in a ruinous state, the 
octagonal building at the east end, the so-called 
chapter house east of the north transept, the lower part 
of the central tower, the outer walls of the nave and 
quire aisles, the walls of the Romanesque transepts, and 
the base of the western screen front being all that re- 
mained of the mediaval work. With the exception of 
the transepts, the whole church had been rebuilt in 
fourteenth-century style, and its architectural detail 
somewhat resembled that of the Angel quire at Lincoln 
Cathedral. The west front appears to have been a 
screen of niches not unlike the fronts of Lincoln and 
Wells, and there were two western towers outside the 
line of the aisle walls, like Wells and Rouen. The arc- 
ades, clerestories, and vaulting had all disappeared. 
Christian Christie appears to haverestored the octagonal 
eastern chapel, the so-called chapter house, the quire, 
and the transepts, taking the work of Lincoln as his 
guide. The nave restoration is not yet completed, and 
is in the hands of Olaf Nordhagen. 

The author of Ad Quadratum criticises the work of 
Nordhagen with some severity, and claims to have dis- 
covered the geometric system on which the design of 
the fourteenth-century portions of the cathedral was 
based. Whether or not he makes out his case will be 
best judged by those who have read the book. 

Illustrations are given of Olaf Nordhagen’s design 
for the reconstruction, and this shows considerable 
dignity and restraint, whether it is archzologically cor- 
rect or not. It may be questioned whether strict archzo- 
logical accuracy is in itself desirable in the case of a 
restoration of this character. If successful, it will falsify 
the history of the building; if unsuccessful, it will falsify 
its artistic character. 

Cockerell, Gwilt, Viollet le Duc, and others have 
worked out Rosicrucian theories of proportions, and 
Macody Lund’s essay in this direction is no novelty. 
He pins his faith to the angle given by the diagonal of a 
double square (63° 26’), whereas most of his pre- 
decessors have sought perfection in the angle of an 
equilateral triangle (60°). 

His work is, however, full of inaccuracies. Many of 
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the plans given are rough diagrams incorrect in their 
details and dimensions. The geometrical figures with 
which they are covered seem in some cases “‘ cooked ” 
to fit his theories, and, in spite of this, no intelligible 
conclusion is arrived at except the obvious fact that 
some buildings can be resolved into collections of cubes, 
and the other fact that the author wants to get Olaf 
Nordhagen turned out of his position as architect in 
charge of Throndhjem Cathedral. Furthermore, on the 
archzxological side, the author claims that Archbishop 
Eystein, who died in about the year 1190, designed the 
full-blown and bulbous Gothic nave with its traceried 
flying buttresses which we find reconstructed on paper 
in the ponderous book under review. Fergusson, with 
more show of reason, says that Eystein built the Roman- 
esque transept, and the analogy of Kirkwall, where the 
Norse builders went on building with Norman detail 
right into the fifteenth century, leads one to the con- 
clusion that Fergusson was in all probability right in 
his chronology upon this occasion. 

However, Macody Lund’s readers may be left to de- 
cide how far he proves his theory by covering the plans 
and elevations of well-known churches with elaborate 
geometrical arrangements of circles, pentagons, rect- 
angles, and diagonals, and may derive entertainment 
from pictures which show what York Minster would 
look like if it were built of expanded metal sheeting. 

Sometimes the measurements of the buildings illus- 
trated coincide with the intersections of the geometric 
diagrams: sometimes they don’t. In the latter case it is, 
of course, quite easy to write the building down as the 
work of an ignoramus. But it is not easy to trace a very 
consistent system of coincidence even in those build- 
ings which most nearly conform to the author’s 
theories ; sometimes he is constrained to use as his unit 
of measurement the over-all dimension, sometimes the 
clear span, sometimes the centre-to-centre measure- 
ment. Then he seems quite satisfied if his geometrical 
lines intersect at the top or at the bottom of a window or 
a gable. Within such elastic conditions it is not impos- 
sible to obtain evidence of any desired system of pro- 
portion based either upon mystic numbers or upon 
mystic angles. 

When, however, the author claims that the system he 
has discovered gives “‘ full guidance for the stability of 
the overwhelming and daring cathedral architecture of 
the middle ages,” one can only envy him his assurance 
and ask how it is that the history of nearly every large 
medizval cathedral is a long story of patching and 
propping, enlarging and altering. 

These criticisms are made by one who believes that 
the old builders did use numerical and geometrical 
methods of obtaining agreeable and consistent propor- 
tions to a very considerable extent, though not as an 
infallible method of solving every architectural problem 
they had to tackle. 








The data deduced by Mr. Lund are in some cases 
taken from buildings which bear no resemblance to 
their original form, and it seems inconsistent to use 
such buildings for his purpose. He tells us we have only 
two Gothic buildings in England, Westminster Abbey 
and Beverley Minster (in passing we may well ask what 
is a Gothic building), but he illustrates several English 
churches, using Bond’s and other well-known books for 
his source of supply. He has also made use of two 
rough lecture diagrams drawn by the reviewer, and has 
covered them with circles and lozenges in order to sus- 
tain his theories. 

The reader learns that Lincoln Cathedral is planned 
“ad quadratum ”’ because certain diagonal lines coin- 
cide with the length of Remigius’ nave, the angles of the 
thirteenth-century extension of the west front, the 
length of the transept, a point somewhere outside 
St. Hugh’s apse, and another point approximately in 
line with the fourteenth-century east window 

The interior of the nave at Lincoln is described as an 
architectural deformity on account of the wide spacing 
of the eastern columns, which constitutes a breach of 
““ad quadratum ”’ rules. We may be content to admit 
that the designer of this nave knew more about church 
building than about geometry. Working within the 
limits imposed by the height of the existing quire and 
transept, he gave his arches an exceptional “‘stride,’”’and 
by this means secured an effect of spaciousness and 
lightness which gives his work a very distinctive char- 
acter. Salisbury, we are told, is designed strictly “‘ ad 
quadratum,” and this may perhaps account for its ex- 
ceptional dullness. Westminster Abbey is also “‘ ad 
quadratum,”’ but we are told that it ought to have had 
five aisles instead of three. 

Of Wells Cathedral there is given a plan covered 
with diagonals which start from Jocelyn’s west front, 
intersect some thirty feet outside each of Bishop 
Reginald’s transepts, and meet again at various points 
which coincide neither with the original thirteenth- 
centuryeast end nor with the east wall of the fourteenth- 
century presbytery, nor with that of the Lady Chapel. 
There is also a’ section showing how the proportions 
of the fourteenth-century lantern were foreseen by 
Bishop Reginald in the early thirteenth century, and a 
photograph of the west front shows similar foresight on 
the part of Bishop Jocelyn, who apparently knew what 
his successors would do 200 years after his death. York 
Minster is also tested by the author’s methods, and it 
is pleasing to observe the accuracy with which the thir- 
teenth-century transepts fit into the plan of the four- 
teenth-century nave and the fifteenth-century quire. 

Of large Continental churches the author selects 
Notre Dame at Paris and Cologne Cathedral as his chief 
examples. The first of these churches conforms to his 
rules. Its west front, with its bold square outlines, has 
been generally admired as a masterpiece of design, but 
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the artistic effect of the rest of the church hardly seems 
to justify the use of the square as the basis of propor- 
tion. At Cologne the architect is said to have made a 
geometric error in setting out his west front, and Mr. 
Lund gives a corrected design which is certainly more 
shapely than the very ugly one which has been carried 
out from the original fourteenth-century drawing. 

The man in the street is apt to become bewildered by 
all he has been told about the architects of the good old 
times. One professor proves that they were all pro- 
found mathematicians and students of Pythagorean 
philosophy, another that they built all their churches 
crooked either to correct or to enhance the effects of 
perspective, a third, like Mrs. Prig, ‘‘ don’t believe there 
were no sich persons.” 

There does not, however, seem to be much question 
that the book under review would have been better if 
the somewhat ill-natured criticisms of Mr. Nordhagen’s 
work had been omitted ; in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, theauthoritiesof Throndhjem Cathedral, having 
decided to carry on its restoration, and having selected 
their architect to the best of their ability, would be well 
advised to trust the man at the wheel to work out his 
own salvation, and to get on with the building instead 
of talking about it, since it is only through practical 
work that practical knowledge can be attained. 

CHARLES A, NICHOLSON [F.]. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. 
Part I—Italy. 1921. 42s. net. [Cambridge University 
Press.] 

Sir Thomas Jackson has added an important volume 
to his series of books dealing with the development of 
architecture in Europe,* and it is particularly fitting 
that one so deeply learned, so widely travelled, and with 
the experience of so long and active a life, should make 
this valuable contribution to the architectural literature 
of the day. 

Our knowledge of the Renaissance period, rightly 
considered one of the most fascinating periods in the 
history of the mind, must always owe much to Mr. 
Anderson’s book; but of recent years Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott’st analysis has stimulated a fresh and deeper 
interest in the subject, and it is therefore opportune 
that this latest full and detailed account should come to 
throw still further light on a subject that must always 
make a deep appeal to architects. 

The effort to teach too much in too shorta time is one of 
the fairest criticisms of the present training of architects. 

This book is an admirable antidote to “ potted know- 





* Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, in 2 vols. ; Gothic 


Architecture in France, England, and Italy, in 2 vols. 


+ The Architecture of Humanism. By Geoffrey Scott. London, 
1914. Constable. 


































































ledge.” It is striking that the author is able to deal 
with so many men and so many buildings in such a 
thorough and exhaustive way. The construction of 
Brunelleschi’s dome, the work of Florentine artists 
abroad, the evolution of S. Peter’s, the chapter on the 
Decorative arts, each constitutes a detailed contribution 
in itself. Yet there is no sense of undue compression 
or obvious omission. 

‘The historical setting and conditions of creation, 
without a knowledge of which no building can be ap- 
praised at its proper worth, are dealt with in a graphic 
and imaginative way. Methods of practice, the use of 
models, the system of construction of mighty domes, 
the technique of intarsia work, are described so in- 
terestingly that we are carried back into the very age 
itself; and the insistence on the structural origin of 
architectural forms, and the analysis of the crafts, link 
the past with the present and the future. 

The Italian Renaissance, like every other style, had 
its period of fresh and vigorous youth, its culmination, 
and its decline, and the author analyses with lucidity 
its origins, its development, and its decay. An admir- 
able chapter on the Revival of Learning introduces 
the Quattrocento beginnings, when the new cult was 
first grafted on to the vernacular buildings of mediz- 
valism, ‘‘ the happy days when the new art led a happy 
natural life, with no formulas to fetter design and check 
invention.”’ All lovers of the Renaissance are attracted 
hy the exquisite tombs of Rossellino, Desiderio, and 
Civitale, ‘‘ with their classic details used freely in the 
Gothic manner,” but we must not forget the limitations 
of the work of the sculptor architects, and few ages can 
hope to maintain so exquisite a standard of execution, 
and Sir Thomas himself has emphasised a similar point 
in commenting on Greek architecture. It was inevitable 
that more conscious theories of proportion, scale, and 
mass should succeed the charming, sometimes acci- 
dental, freedom of the early Quattrocento. We must 
hope that a closer historical study and a more critical 


judgment have disclosed the pitfalls of Classicism, 


the exaggeration of the Vitruvian fetish, the cold dogmas 
of Palladianism, the bigotry of the orders ; yet there is 
an extremity of freedom that is just as dangerous. 

The reader should peruse the chapter on Roman 
architecture that introduced the first volume of this 
series, where we are told that, properly regarded, Roman 
architecture stands in no need of apology. ‘“‘ For all 
practical purposes, apart from archeology, it is the only 
ancient style with which the modern architect need 
trouble himself.” And again : “ It is with the architec- 
ture of Rome that we first begin to feel at home, because 
in it we find the seeds of all subsequent architectural 
growth, during the dark and middle ages, the period 
of the Renaissance, and down even to our own day.” 

It is true that the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
failed in many respects, but in criticising it we cannot 
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forget that it must form the basis of the modern outlook 
on design, just as Humanism has influenced the whole 
trend of modern thought. 

Historically the book covers the ground in a most 
comprehensive way. ‘The description of the Palazzo 
Medici-Riccardi may be cited as a good example of the 
clear analysis of individual buildings that wil! be valu- 
able to the student. There is one interesting point in 
connection with this building that is not mentioned here 
or in Anderson. An old engraving in F. L. del Migli- 
ore’s Firenze Illustrata shows the Medici palace as it 
was built by Michellozzo, with only one central door- 
way, flanked by two large arches, and small symmetrical 
ranges of windows above, very like the Strozzi. A study 
of the plan makes this arrangement clear. Theadditions 
were made, and very cleverly made, after the Riccardi 
family purchased the Palazzo. 

A particularly interesting account is given of Michel- 
lozzo, who not only worked in his native Florence and 
in Milan, but was responsible for the introduction of 
Renaissance architecture to Dalmatia. 

The fact that Peruzzi occupies a comparatively small 
space, and that Sanmicheli is only mentioned, is charac- 
teristic of the author, who prefers to search out men and 
places that have been neglected, and thus fills the book 
with new light and information. 

Bramante and 5S. Peter’s occupy a full chapter, and 
the passage on the Cancelleria at Rome, and the ques- 
tion of its authorship, may be mentioned as showing 
that the book is closely in touch with the latest research. 
The detailed exposition of the evolution of S. Peter’s is 
treated with a masterly thoroughness. Palladio is not 
neglected. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to strike the happy 
mean between the living freedom that belongs to an 
early phase of art and the pedantic formalism of its de- 
cline. The real artist will free himself from the restric- 
tions of rule and dogma, but the average designer, as 
our nineteenth-century cities witness to our cost, will 
degenerate into licence if he insists on the right to 
freedom without restraint. The vexed question is 
whether in this large and complex world of ours greater 
good will come from conscious design based on syste- 
matic training, with a basis of reasoned discipline, or not. 

Our age cannot boast the environment conducive to 
the production of great individual art as Florence of 
the Quattrocento could, and few would maintain that 
there is amongst us such a galaxy of talent as used to 
meet in Baccio d’ Agnolo’s workshop, or in the groves 
of the Medicean academy. 

Sir Thomas Jackson, like Sir Reginald Blomfield 
from another point of view, is bent upon emphasising 
in his historical studies the particular doctrine that 
appeals to his vigorous and independent temperament. 

The introduction and the concluding summary, and 
frequent passages throughout the book, sound the 
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trumpet call to the partisans of the two factions into 
which the author would have us divide all schools of 
architectural thought. 

“* It may be said that there are but two styles of archi- 
tecture, the Bond and the Free, and we have to choose 
between them.” There are both Classic and Gothic 
pedants, “‘ but of these two schools Gothic on the one 
hand, and what we cal! Palladianism on the other, are 
the extreme examples.””’ We might even go further 
and say that much modern Gothic is more Palladian 
than Palladio. 

There seems some danger that the author, though 
himself a great traditionalist, may be misinterpreted by 
minds less capable of thinking for themselves. It is 
much to be hoped that a wiser and deeper study may 
teach a future generation to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
either school of thought when pushed to extremes, and 
assimilate the underlying principles that belong to 
every epoch in the evolution of art—principles that have 
been so ably set forth in the series of books of which 
this volume is but one. 

By acting on principles we can be saved from the 
deadening fetters of hard-and-fast rules and the in- 
decent extravagances of licence in design. But in art, 
as in war, and, indeed, in the conduct of life, principles 
are easy, but their application is difficult, and, being 
human, the weak+r brethren among us need some 
stricter guidance for our frailty on the way towards 
attainment. 

Here the eternal problem of the golden mean pre- 
sents itself—how to avoid the rigid formalism of the 
Palladian rule, yet steer clear of the dangerous cult of 
asymmetrical picturesqueness. 

But though architectural partisanship may lead those 
with academic tendencies to disagree with some of the 
conclusions of the book, none can fail to appreciate it 
as a classic contribution to scholarship, and especially 
for the insistence on the structural origins of archi- 
tectural forms. 

This artistic philosophy will probably cause a healthy 
flutter in the architectural camps, and lead to searching 
questions. Sir Thomas, with his wide scholarship and 
record of achievement, his grasp of the historical and 
structural evolution of our art, speaks with authority. 

The book is fully illustrated, largely from drawings by 
the author, partly from Ferrerio and Falda, and partly 
from photographs. Many of the plates present new 
subjects to us, or old subjects from a different point of 
view. Chronological tables add materially to the book’s 
usefulness. 

The Cambridge University Press has produced the 
volume in beautiful form, such paper, print, and bind- 
ing being rare in these days; and the announcement that 
a second volume dealing with Renaissance architecture 
in England may be expected will be welcomed by all 
who know the writings of Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. 

J. HuBert WorTHINGTON [A.]. 
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Correspondence 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
4 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Srr,—Mr. Perks wishes to secure the best interests o! 
the Institute as he sees them, and he differs in no way 
in this respect from those whose work he is trying t: 
destroy. He will not help his cause by withholding 
from the Unification and Registration Committee the 
credit for striving, as they are striving, to extend and 
increase the authority and usefulness of the Institute 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public. He 
has followed the procedure through all its stages and 
is quite well aware that we have never considered the 
inclusion in the Institute of any but qualified architects. 
‘Bringing all architects into membership of the 
R.I.B.A.”” means what it says. It refers to real archi- 
tects and no others ; but, inasmuch as there is diversity 
of attainment and standing in those whom it is proposed 
to adopt, there will be various classes of members, and 
this is not a new principle. 

The thing that I take strong exception to in Mr. 
Perks’ latest letter is the suggestion that the interests of 
the Associates are different in any way from those of 
the rest of the members. ‘They are not different, and 
it can only injure the Institute if the impression gains 
ground that any difference exists. 

The Institute is asked to receive none but properly 
qualified architects into membership. I have endea- 
voured to bring home to the provincial societies the 
need for recruiting their membership and for taking 
all steps to ascertain the qualifications of the men in 
their districts with a view to including them ultimately 
in the membership of the R.I.B.A., but there may be a 
rude awakening in store for those who profess to be 
and call themselves architects without having imposed 
on themselves the restraint that is necessary to a pro- 
fessional man, and without having taken much trouble 
to qualify themselves for a profession which is also an 
art. ARTHUR KEEN [J*.]. 


THE. SOCIETY. FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
20 November 1921. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sir,—The interesting signed review in your issue 
of 12 November on the Annual Report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings seems calcu- 
lated to draw a reply from that Society. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as the writer is himself a member of the Society, it 
will meet the case if a fellow member may be allowed to 
make a few comments on some of his conclusions. 

The tenets of the Society have been the cause of 
many a fight in the past, but here we have something 








ee 


al :proaching—though I hesitate to call it—an attack of a 
new sort coming from a fresh and unexpected direction. 
The writer would appear to have joined a kind of for- 
ward branch of the Society, to have outstripped it, and 
the hoofs of this advance guard are bespattering the 
main body with mud, if, indeed, Mr. Forsyth’ssubtle re- 
marks, tinkling with musical metaphors, can be de- 
scribed as such ! 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
however, is not greatly concerned to repress its more ex- 
uberant members in their endeavour to “ go one better” 
than the Society, or to prove that its views can never 
change. I think it is indeed more probable that Mr. 
Forsyth’s own views on reparation of buildings have de- 
veloped since he became a member of the Society, and 
this change may account for the different perspective 
with which he views its activities. 

When a great building has been scaffolded for repairs 
it is obvious that everything that can be done must be 
done while the scaffolding is there ; otherwise either of 
two things follows, the building will become neglected 
or it will lead to the need—which becomes the extrava- 
gance—of rescaffolding at no distant date. From the 
Society’s point of view there is in the erection of costly 
scaffolding an undeniable temptation to overdo the 
work of reparation, but this is one of the many difh- 
culties that have to be faced, and faced constantly. 
Indeed, not infrequently it has become the Society’s 
duty to urge additional expense in scaffolding to avoid 
what is sometimes done—namely, to erect one line of 
scaffold poles and cut holes in an ancient wall for the 
inner ends of the put-logs. 

The Society has always maintained that every case of 
repair myst be judged on its own merits. Mr. Forsyth 
himself declares that “‘ no two problems in repair are 
alike,’ and yet from two cases, which he quotes, he pro- 
ceeds to generalise and affects to find a change in the 
Society’s methods, which he calls “ wholesale antici- 
pated repair.’ Of these two cases one was carried out by 
the Society, the other by the Office of Works, the latter 
case being brought forward as having been “‘ approved ” 
in the Annual Report. The approving these operations 
of the Office of Works seems to consist of the follow- 
ing remark on the repairs to Rievaulx Abbey (p. 34) : 
“Visitors should hesitate before condemning what may 
at first sight appear too drastic a treatment.”’ This is, to 
say the least, a somewhat guarded “ approval.” 

Mr. Forsyth’s strictures on or, at any rate, doubts 
concerning the methods of repair adopted by the Office 
of Works may or may not be justified, but his fallacious 
comparison of ferro-concrete with the use of iron rods 
and cramps in stonework seems to show that he misap- 
prehends the qualities of the former material. The 
merit and mystery of ferro-concrete is that its combina- 
tion of steel and concrete forms one homogeneous 
material, not two, like iron and stone, which by the help 
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of moisture usually war against one another to the dis- 
integration of both. But even they, as Mr. Forsyth will 
well remember, on the parapet of Bloxham spire do 
sometimes appear to be incorruptible. 

The prime danger of introducing ferro-concrete into 
ancient structures does not arise from the corrosion of 
the metal, but from the expansion and contraction of the 
material due to changes of temperature, these being 
virtually equivalent to what takes place in metallic steel. 
In short lengths, or when deeply embedded in masonry 
and not liable to great changes of temperature, it may be 
reasonably safe to use ferro-concrete in old buildings. 
But in long lengths or exposed situations it may lead to 
rupture and damage unless provision for its movement 
is possible, and in old buildings this is by no means 
always the case. 

Mr. Forsyth’s reference to Continental practice in 
dealing with ancient structures is interesting, not 
because the methods and practice in this country seem 
likely to assume the drastic character which Continen- 
tal restorations too often take, but because some of the 
more recent examples of reparation across the Channel 
appear to be even more restrained and conservative 
than anything that has been done in our own country. 
This is, indeed, a welcome change and one that we 
fervently trust will develop. When we bear in mind 
the vast amount of rebuilding and reinstatement to be 
done to ancient structures in the war area, we can but 
hope that this changed influence may tend to check 
attempts at sheer reproduction of medizval work. 


F. W. Trove [F.]. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 
8 December 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Statements have appeared in the London 
Press to the effect that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has recommended that higher buildings 
should be permitted in London. There is no foundation 
for these statements. 

The matter is under consideration, and the con- 
sidered opinion of the Council of the Royal Institute 
will be published in due course.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

ARTHUR KEEN [I’.]. 
Hon. Secretary RI.B.A. 


27 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
3 December 1921. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

DEAR Sir,—On 25 June last you published a strong 
letter of protest against the entirely unauthorised pub- 
licity methods adopted by the Institute Building Act 
Committee. 

I have no information as to whether this special com- 
mittee has ever been sanctioned or reappointed by our 
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present Council, but it appears that, authorised or un- 
authorised, the committee in question is fostering a 
widespread publicity campaign before its “‘ interim ” 
report has even been considered by the Council. 


A letter in this morning’s Times from the leader of 


the committee states that ‘‘ the scheme has now been 
referred by the Committee to the Council for considera- 
tion.” 

Such high-handed and unconstitutional procedure is 
a direct challenge to the authority of our elected Council. 
It is an unheard of thing for any committee to publish 
broadcast its conclusions, whatever they may be, before 
they have even submitted their report, and the Institute 
cannot allow itself to be stampeded by any campaign of 
publicity, in which, from its nature, constant mis- 
statements are made.— Yours faithfully, 


W.R. Davince [F.]. 


PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. H. G. 
TAYLER AND MR. G. NORTHOVER 
15 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
25 November 1921. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

S1r,-—I suppose that, with the probable exception of 
Mr. John Slater, I remember as much about the old 
staff of the R.I.B.A. as any member of the Institute, 
and I have not forgotten to mention their worth when 
making my customary addresses on the Annual Report. 

I have read with much pleasure the well-deserved 
eulogiums passed upon Mr. Tayler and upon Mr. 
Northover in the JOURNAL of 24 September, 22 Octo- 
ber, and the 12th inst., and I believe that I shall have the 
members of the Institute with me in the suggestion I 
now make that we offer our two old friends some 
permanent testimonial to mark the esteem in which 
we hold them. 

I now venture to ask the members of the Institute to 
contribute to such testimonials, and suggest that the 
subscription to each shall not exceed ros. from each 
member. The nature of the testimonials can be deter- 
mined when the sum is ascertained. It would facilitate 
the matter if the Chairman of each of the Standing 
Committees would bring the subject before his Com- 
mittee, and this suggestion might apply to the President 
of each of the Allied Societies. 

I shall be pleased to become the Treasurer of the 
fund, and to receive the subscriptions, which will be 
duly acknowledged ; and I propose that the list shall 
be closed on Saturday, 21 January 1922.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

Wm. Woopwarp [I.]. 


CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood has been re-appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Conjoint Board for the year 1922. 
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Architectural Education 
By Artuur J. Davis [F.]. 
[Extracts from a Paper read before the Manchester 
Society of Architects on 9 November.] 

HAVE known for some time that I should have the 

honour of addressing you on the subject of archi- 

tectural education, and I have therefore made a 
point of ascertaining the general feeling of the profession 
and the views of practising architects, professors at the 
schools, and of the students themselves, as to the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of our existing systems. 

It is not necessary to remind you that the old method 
of articles has died a natural death, and that the schools 
which now exist in London and our large provincial 
centres are giving the student a far more comprehensive 
and general knowledge than it was possible to attain 
under the pupilage system. 

In the period just referred to architecture was con- 
sidered mainly from the professional standpoint, and, 
with few exceptions, the architect was looked upon as a 
business man and a constructional specialist, competent 
to deal with the numerous problems and difficulties of 
administration, construction, and organisation met with 
in the course of his daily functions. 

The power of planning and designing, as an artist, 
which we now recognise as being the most valuable 
quality, was in many cases considered of minor import- 
ance. It was not sufficiently understood that these 
artistic qualities could be developed by a sound educa- 
tion without coming into conflict with the other prac- 
tical attributes, but, on the contrary, would form their 
most solid foundation. 

‘he night schools supplemented to a certain degree 
the knowledge an articled pupil would acquire, but in 
time even these excellent institutions were considered 
insufficient, and eventually the architectural schools, as 
we now know them, came into being and gradually re- 
placed the pupilage system altogether. 

However, I think the pendulum is now inclined to 
swing too far in the direction of theoretical training to 
the detriment of practical experience. In all educa- 
tional establishments it is only natural that theory is 
preferred to practice, and the constructional and pro- 
fessional side, although dealt with, is necessarily only 
considered from a school standpoint. The syllabus of 
our principal schools takes the novice through the 
various stages of design, and teaches him history, con- 
struction, and mathematics. His training now covers a 
maximum period of five years, and, generally speaking, 
deals very adequately with most of the theoretical know- 
ledge a young architect can acquire. 

Indeed, I venture to say that a sound office training 
is in after life the most valuable factor in an archi- 
tect’s career, and it is only when our system is so 
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arranged as to enable the students to become familiar 
with practical work, and simultaneously carry on their 
theoretical studies, that we shall obtain the best results. 

It has been suggested that professional practice and 
office administration might be taught in the schools, 
but when one remembers the hundred and one pro- 
blems which face the architect in his constant dealings 
with clients, contractors, legal matters, correspondence, 
etc., I do not think it is possible to include this in any 
curriculum. 

In my opinion, one of the fundamental weaknesses 
of our present school training is that, in order to pay 
their way and produce a satisfactory yearly balance- 
sheet, the schools are obliged to charge the students 
comparatively heavy fees and to accept, for financial 
reasons, young men who have no special ability and 
who will never become architects of any standing. It 
is common knowledge that the profession is over- 
crowded, and yet we see that increasing numbers of 
students are entering the schools, although it is well 
known that a large proportion have neither the vocation 
nor the necessary qualifications to make successful 
careers. 

Although the curriculum in the schools has been 
extended from three to five years, and the subjects 
taught have been considered with great care and dis- 
crimination, these are so numerous and cover such a 
wide field that the period allotted to study is insufficient, 
especially if it is taken into consideration that a larger 
proportion of the student’s time during the last two 
years is presumed to be spent in an architect’s office. 
The haste with which a man is rushed through the many 
fields of instruction savours somewhat of cramming, 
and although nowadays the fashion is to speed up, yet 
I think that he should be given opportunities to extend 
his studies over a far longer period should he consider 
it desirable. 

The useful work done by the schools has been recog- 
nised by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
bestows the title of ‘‘ Associate ” on students of recog- 
nised schools, who have completed their fifth year, 
provided they pass an examination in professional 
practice, 

However, if it is agreed that my remarks are in a 
measure justified, it will, no doubt, be asked: Can 
these conditions be improved ? How are the difficulties 
to be overcome ? And in what way can these objections 
be met ? 

Under the first heading we find young men possess- 
ing insufficient natural ability admitted into the schools 
for financial reasons, and the exclusion of potential stu- 
dents of merit who are unable to bear the high cost of 
training. 

Under the second, that insufficient opportunities are 
afforded to students of acquiring professional know- 
ledge during their period of training, with the conse- 
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quent divorce of theoretical and practical instruction ; 
also that the time allowed by the schools for the cover- 
ing of the very large field of study is insufficient. 


With regard to the first objection, I suggest that it 
would be policy to make the schools practically inde- 
pendent of students’ fees. This advantage can only be 
attained by the granting of subsidies, either from the 
State or from other sources. 

It may, at first glance, sound a difficult problem to 
solve, but I would point out that this system has been in 
operation on the Continent for a considerable number 
of years, where all the higher schools are supported by 
the State, who pay the professors’ salaries, for the up- 
keep of the special buildings, libraries, museums, etc., 
together with their technical equipment. 

Many people who have a knowledge of establish- 
ments controlled by the State will be inclined to object 
to this policy on the score that it necessarily involves 
interference and numerous visits from officials who may 
possibly prove a hindrance to the smooth working of 
the system, and may oppose or delay innovations with 
which they are not in sympathy. I know that in this 
country at present these fears are well founded, but I 
must point out that this kind of supervision is not really 
a necessary adjunct to State aid. For instance, in 
France, although the nation foots the bill, it appoints a 
Minister of Fine Arts, a man of wide views and broad 
sympathies, to control the work of technical schools and 
similar institutions. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts it has been found neces- 
sary by experience to ensure that before any student is 
allowed to belong to the school he should have passed a 
very severe test, the purpose of which is to divide the 
sheep from the goats. From the start the undesirable 
student is eliminated. If he were admitted, he would 
only fall out during the latter years of training, after 
having occupied valuable space and wasted his own 
and his professor’s time. 

At present I fear that all our architectural schools 
shelter too many of this type of man, who is accepted 
for the financial support he brings, and I am informed 
that already professors are being assailed by demands 
from such of these mediocre students who have finished 
their training and find themselves unable to obtain 
work. In time these men become something of a danger 
to the profession—for many of them, failing to obtain 
work in architects’ offices, drift into acting as draughts- 
men for firms of specialists, who are thus enabled to 
produce inferior designs which compete with work 
which should be entrusted to a capable architect. I am 
quite aware that the examination system is not ideal for 
ascertaining the knowledge of all candidates, and that it 
has the disadvantage of sometimes eliminating aspirants 
of real merit who do not possess the knack of passing 
these tests, but at present no better method seems to 
have been arrived at. In any case, it is surely safer to 
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test a man’s knowledge by examination rather than by a 
reference to his banking account. ; 

I will now try to answer my second objection, which 
had reference to the insufficient opportunities for the 
student to obtain practical experience, and the lack of 
time allowed for the vast number of subjects for him to 
master. 

In my opinion it is a mistake to divide the different 
stages of education in the schools into a term of years. 
We hear of first, second and third year students, which 
means that the knowledge acquired during the various 
terms is spread over a definite period, involving the con- 
stant attendance of the student. I suggest that the cur- 
riculum should be extended over a much longer period, 
and arranged in terms of advancement rather than of 
vears. All students, after they have attained a certain 
proficiency and passed preliminary tests, should be 
allowed and encouraged to work in offices 
acquire architectural knowledge by other than school 
methods. It should be possible for them to work for an 
architect and only enter for school competitions when 
they have time at their disposal, and no penalty should 


travel, or to 


be attached to this precedure. The authorities would 
define the minimum amount of school work to be pro- 
duced each year. 

It may be safely stated that in every office there are 


busy and slack times, and during the latter the perma- 
nent office staff can adequately th the work. 
When there is extra pressure, it would be greatly to the 
architect’s advantage could he call upon the sc hools to 

or any special 
jobs with which his usual staff are unable to deal. Work 
of this nature should be paid for by the day or the hour, 
and the student would thus be enabled at least partially 
to earn his living, while at the same time pursuing his 


ope A 


provide him with help for competitions 


studies. 

In England there may be objections, « 
not think there is any insuperable difficulty in adopting 
the foregoing suggestions. They have been in practice 
students take 


Ithough I do 


for generations 1n France, where some 
four years to complete the course, and others as many 
as ten. There it is recognised that the man who takes 
longer over his training is not necessarily a backward 
student, and that no school, however efficient, can im- 
part all the knowledge required in architecture. It 
also appreciated that intensive culture in the end rarely 
produces the best results. It is believed that a student 
should be encouraged to organise his own life, and so 
long as he produces a sufficient quantity of work to 
justify his retention in the schools, he is in every way 
permitted to develop on his own lines. 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A.Cantab, has been unani- 
mously elected president of the York and East York- 
shire Architectural Society. 
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THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 

A special meeting of the Science Standing Committee 
was held at the Experimental Station of the Building 
Research Board on 24 November. A full inspection of 
the premises was undertaken, including the stores, test- 
ing house, laboratories, balance room, and furnace 
room. Mr. Weller, the director of the Board, and his 
staff explained, with demonstrations, the scope and ex- 
tent of the research work undertaken at the station and 
in various parts of the country. On the motion of Mr. 
H. W. Barrows, seconded by Mr. Francis Hooper, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Weller and his 
staff for the reception which had been accorded the 
committee. 

CIVIC EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

The Civic Education League is organising a visit 
to Paris, from 27 December 1921 to 10 January 1922, 
for the purpose of giving those interested in sociology, 
regional survey, industrial conditions, local government 
and the civic arts an opportunity of studying these sub- 
jects under conditions of a character different from our 
own. The programme will include visits to parliament- 
ary institutions, local government and _ educational 
centres, places of historical and regional interest, art gal- 
leries and churches. Visits will also be made to outly- 
ing districts of Paris. Particulars as to the cost, etc., of 
the tour may be obtained from Miss Margaret Tatton, 
65, Belgrave Road, S.W.r. 

REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Council of the Institute have received an interim 
report from the London Building Acts Committee, and 
referred it to the Art, Practice, Science, and Town- 
Planning Committees for consideration and report. 


THE STAFF FOR R.E. SERVICE. 
The Council of the Institute have directed that a 
letter should be sent to the War Office protesting against 
the unsatisfactory status of architect members of the 


Staff for R.E. Services. 


GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS IN INDIA. 

A letter from the Institute has been directed to the 
India Office pointing out the effect of recent legislation 
on the status and prospects of Government architects, 
and urging that, in the interests of the efficiency of the 
service, steps should be taken to guarantee a greater 
security of tenure for these officials. 

THE SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 1922. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., has been appointed to 
represent the Institute on the Council of the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition for 1922. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. Walter Pott [/.] has been transferred to the class 

of Retired Fellows. 
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State-aided Housing 
Schemes 


\BANDONED SCHEMES : QUESTION OF ARCHITECTS’ FEES : 
DiscUss!ON AT SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 28 November 1921. 
The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in the Chair 


he PRESIDENT: I call upon Mr. Adshead to move a 
motion. I may say I do not propose to speak in the debate, but 
it from my knowledge I can supplement anything, I shall be at 
vour servic?. 
’ Professor ADSHEAD [F.]: Mr. President and gentlemen, 

In moving these resolutions, I think it is the wish of the 
meeting that I should move, in the first place, the first section. 
‘Therefore I will commence by reading the first section and 
saying that I propose the following motion :— 


‘** That while re-affirming the objections to Memoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the resolution of 4 July 
1921, this meeting recognises the bona-fides of the Minis- 
try in putting forward Memoranda Nos. 51 (D) and 52 
under the impression that the R.I.B.A. had agreed thereto.”’ 


| ask vou first to vote upon that section. In doing so, I should 
like to add one or two words, having been one member of 
that Committee which was concerned in drawing up these un- 
fortunate Memoranda. I feel that, having said that, I need to 
explain my position in being here now after having been a 
party to such Memoranda. The whole circumstances of the 
negotiations between the Ministry and the Institute were of a 
very exceptional character. I was one of those who were put on 
the Committee practically when the whole work had been done. 
I attended all the meetings that I was asked to attend: they 
were only two. And at those meetings it was apparent that for 
the one or two of us who were new members it was quite im- 
possible to dig into the very foundations of the Memorandum ; 
one could only attempt to improve it in one or two points, and 
leave the rest to the future. Unfortunately, the future has 
proved very disappointing. The essential features of that last 
Memorandum were that an entirely new method, outside all 
tradition and experience, had been introduced in the charging 
of fees, the method of charging according to type. And though 
the Committee felt at the time great hesitancy as to how it 
would be received, it appeared to the Committee that it was, 
under the circumstances, a reasonable, though possibly a 
rather picturesque method. However, greater consideration 
for which we should be thankful—has shown us that the method 
was one which was impracticable. And I think it has been the 
general feeling that the system was wrong from the beginning. 
‘The position which the President has tried very hard—and, I 
think, very successfully—to retrieve is to reopen negotiations. 
And after a long interview, at which I was present, we found 
that these negotiations could only be reopened by practically 
whitewashing the action of the Ministry in stating that the 
Memoranda had been approved by this Institute. And the only 
Way we can reasonably do that is to state that the Ministry did 
it under the impression that it had received our consent because 
it had received the assent of the Council. If we do that, the 
terms practically are that they will reopen negotiations. And I 
think that is about as far as we have got. 

Mr. H. V. ASHLEY [F.] seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. GUNTON [F.] : I know little about the matter, but 
it seems to me that the action of the Sub-Committee was per- 
fectly ridiculous ; they misconceived the intention of the body 
of architects altogether. I should like to know who selected 
these gentlemen, who they were, and what were the instructions 
which were given, according to the minutes. They have mis- 


represented entirely the intention of any architect ; they have 
let us down. I object to attempting to whitewash them. Let us 
stand to our guns, and settle it in a proper manner. We ask for 
a ridiculous amount ; you can see it is a miserable amount, 
24 per cent. ; it does not pay for clerks’ time. I want to know 
the names of those who represented us, and what were their 
instructions when they were asked to meet the Ministry. 

The PRESIDENT : There is evidently a misunderstanding 
on the part of the last speaker. The expression “ whitewash- 
ing ’’ is not referable to our Committee. There was a mistake on 
the part of our Institute. The whitewashing was applicable to 
the Government’s action, and I venture to think the line 
adopted by the last speaker is not in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. GUNTON : That does not answer my question, Sir ; 
I asked for the names of the Committee, and what were the 
instructions that were given to them. Had they a free hand, to 
do what they liked? They must surely have had definite 
instructions. 

The PRESIDENT: The action taken was that the Com- 
mittee in question negotiated, and referred the matter back to 
the Council once or twice ; it was a question of to and fro from 
the Council to the Ministry. 

Mr. GUNTON : And that does not answer me. I want to 
know the names of the Committee, and to know the instructions 
given to them. 

The PRESIDENT : There is not the slightest difficulty in 
supplying the information required. 

Mr. GUNTON: Thank you. I have just had the names 
supplied to me by a member. Had they instructions, or were 
they told they could do what they liked ? 

The PRESIDENT : I will ask the Secretary to answer that. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. MacAlister): The Council em- 
powered these representatives to go to the Ministry and 
negotiate a draft agreement, and bring it back to the Council 

Mr. GUNTON : Did they do that ? 

The SECRETARY : They did. 

Mr. GUNTON : And the general body accepted it ? 

The SECRETARY : The general body rejected it. 

Mr. J. H. KENNARD [F.]: I rise to oppose the first reso- 
lution, because it seems to me that, as Professor Adshead ad- 
mitted, it is nothing more or less than an attempt to whitewash 
either the Ministry of Health or the Council of this Institute. 
On 4 July the Secretary stated that the Ministry had been 
informed that the Council had approved, and that the matter 
had now to receive the sanction of the general body. But the 
facts appear to be that the letter which was written by the Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Health read as follows :—‘ I enclose 
herewith a copy of the draft for General Housing Memorandum 
No. 31 which Mr. James S. Gibson submitted to the Royal 
Institute Council after his Conference at the Ministry of Health. 
I am directed to inform you that my Council have agreed to 
accept this Memorandum, and that in due course it will be sub- 
mitted to our General Body for inclusion in our published 
Scale in place of the existing Scale.’’ I do not say that they did 
it knowing that this body could approve of it, but it is reasonable 
for them to suppose that the only point which you reserved was 
that of the question of inclusion in the Scale—that is to say, 
being printed in the Scale was reserved, not the question of 
submission to the general body at all. If those last words had 
been left out, that letter would have been a far stronger docu- 
ment. I find also that the deputation which went down to the 
Ministry of Health to draft these two documents was stated to 
be the work of the Practice Committee, but it seems that only 
three members of the Practice Standing Committee were ap- 
pointed on it. Out of the eight names, three are members of the 
Practice Standing Committee ; the rest appear to have been 
added. I checked them before I came. Do the Practice Com- 
mittee conduct these negotiations, or the general body of the 
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Institute ? If the question referred to the Practice Committee, 
surely other men than those who went down could have been 
found ? The whole thing has been too badly muddled, and it is 
now too late to attempt to whitewash anybody, or to acknow- 
ledge the documents at all. Members of this Institute expressed 
their opinions very clearly on 4 July in saying that they would 
have nothing to do with them, and I am for standing for that. 
The proper thing is to break off negotiations altogether and 
fight out a test case. It is an easy matter to fight a test case with 
any Council in a straightforward way. It can be intimated to 
the member in question ; he can be told it is a friendly case. 
No doubt the Council will go to the Ministry, and, if necessary, 
to the Court of Appeal. Then we shall get a decision which is 
binding. I am out for throwing the whole three resolutions that 
are to be proposed to-night to the winds, and then get on with 
a test case. It is the proper thing to do. I have compiled par- 
ticulars which show that six architects—and they are only a few 
cases of differences in Scale which have come to hand—six 
architects who have had among them 564 abandoned houses, 
stand to lose £6,815 on the difference between these two scales, 
and that is too much money to give up, even to whitewash the 
Council of this Institute. 

The PRESIDENT : I again point out there has never been 
any suggestion of whitewashing the Council of this Institute. 

Mr. ASHLEY : I rise with great diffidence, as I have never 
spoken at a public meeting of the Institute before ; but, as a 
member of the Council, I should like to draw attention to a 
letter which appeared in The Builder, I believe, from the last 
speaker. It stated: ‘‘ Itis common knowledge that the Ministry 
of Health, in consultation with the Practice Committee of the 
R.1I.B.A., evolved all the documents and Memoranda 51 (ID) and 
52 which were issued by the Ministry of Health to I socal Autho- 
rities.’” Sir, I think, as a member of the Practice Committee, 
it ought to be clearly understood by this meeting that up to the 
time that these Memoranda were issued the Practice Com- 
mittee of this Institute had no knowledge whatever of either of 
these Memoranda, and that the information contained in this 
letter is entirely misleading. 

Mr. T. ALWYN LLOYD [F.]: As one who turned up at 
the last meeting and expressed himself rather strongly, on the 
same lines as Mr. Kennard, I feel we are rather in danger now 
of wasting valuable time in recrimination and in going over old 
ground. I would like to appeal to those of my friends who dis- 
agree with the line I propose to take on this matter to pass this 
first part of the resolution which has been moved by Professor 
Adshead, for this reason. We know the Ministry are out for all 
they can get, and they have overdone that method very much 


indeed. But I am satisfied that the Memoranda were published 


by them in good faith. I think the mistake was our mistake ; if 
anybody is to be blamed, it should be our representatives. It 
seems to me that by adopting this resolution we do not weaken 
our position in the least. If we admit the Ministry did it in good 
faith, we are no farther from our goal than if we acted as our 
friend suggests. I think this method is more likely to reach the 
desired goal, and I therefore say we should at any rate pass this 
first resolution, which does not seem to be harmful to our cause, 
and then get to the more important business, which is to decide 
the fees which we intend to press for. (“‘ Vote.’’) 

The PRESIDENT : If you wish to divide, I ask you to let 
me say one word more. The word “ whitewash ”’ has been used, 
a very good word in the English language, but in this connec- 
tion it is a pity, because it has cast a wrong glow of colour over 
the proceedings. But I want you to understand that in what I 
want to do, in your interest here, I do not want to whitewash 
anybody or anything. The people who are to blame are the 
Council of the Institute, and they can take the blame for an 
unfortunate thing. But when there has been a mistake you have 
to do what you can to recover it. Both the trains are off the 
rails, and until they are put right you cannot proceed with the 
locomotion. What Professor Adshead has put before you is, as 
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far as I can see, the simplest way of getting the result we want 
which is not to *‘ get our own back ” ina scrap with the Govern- 
ment, but to get what we deserve as architects. 

Mr. GUNTON : I see no objection to the resolution, and | 
agree with Mr. Lloyd. The thing is over, and we must now do 
the best we can. 

Mr. KENNARD: I am sorry to trouble you twice on one 
question, but it seems to me that even before the meeting of 
4 July—members have probably all read the account of that 
meeting—when our deputation went to the Ministry of Health 
the Ministry practically placed a pistol at their heads and said: 
‘** You will either have to take this or you will get nothing.” | 
think Mr. Gibson told us that at the 4th of July meeting, aid 
it is not a dignified thing to do to climb down. It is better to 
fight it out and get a legal decision which we can stand on ; it 
will be quicker and more easily done, to my mind. At present 
the Ministry are placing all sorts of interpretations on D 51 in 
an endeavour to minimise the fees in every way. As regards the 
comments in my letter to The Builder, which appeared on 
Friday last, it was made perfectly clear at the last meeting that 
the Practice Committee were responsible for that document, or 
that impression was given ; and one would certainly expect the 
Practice Committee of this Institute to be responsible for such 
a document. I accept full responsibility for everything which is 
in that letter. 

Mr. MAURICE E. WEBB [F.] : I stand up in a white sheet 

as a member of the Council. I understand that the Council have 
made a mistake. I am not prepared to admit that straight away, 
but I do hope that in voting on this question everybody in this ' 
room will realise that housing is a national need, and that this 
question has been going on for two years and becomes a little 
noxious. The profession ought to do the best it can for housing. 
I was a member of the Council, and we deputed the Committee 
to see the Ministry, and we agreed to abide by that decision, and 
that is what the Institute is being asked to do to-night. The 
Council represents an Institute of over four thousand men, and 
it must appoint somebody to settle the thing. It is bound to 
result in hardship to some and not to others, but I think in all 
this question of housing we ought to consider that fees are not 
the first thing. We have to remember that housing is a national 
need and architects must pay their share. 1 only ask you when 
you vote on this question to remember that the question of fees 
is not the first thing to consider. I know there have been hard- 
ships, but the Committee appointed did, as far as I know, do 
their best to minimise those hardships and to get the best fees 
they could. As far as I know, they have done so. The Ministry 
of Health say : ‘‘ We will not negotiate with you any more unless 
you agree to appoint three men who have power to settle the 
thing.” Surely the Institute can do this; we can stop short of 
fighting in the Courts, which would be more costly and would 
cause more hardship all through the profession, and to men 
who cannot afford to pay solicitors’ and barristers’ fees. I think 
it is far better to settle it now, and to go to the Ministry of 
Health and get something definite which will not lead to dis- 
putes in the Courts. 

Mr. J.G. BURGESS [Licentiate] : I do not quite agree with 

the last speaker. It seems to me, as an ordinary member of the 
Institute, that whether the Council, individually or collectively, 
admit they have made a mistake, the fact is that they have, and 
it is just as well to recognise that fact and to endeavour to make 
the best of it. I rise to support the resolution which has been 
moved by Professor Adshead. I think it is the best way out of 
the difficulty. The difficulty is, to some extent, of our making; 
we may have been unwise in the delegates whom we appointed. 
We do not know all the circumstances, and so we ought not to 
judge them unfairly. We consider they did not do so well for us 
as they should have done. I think we should support cordially 
Part 1 of the resolution. 

Mr. GUNTON : To appoint three strong men, and give 
them definite instructions and see that they carry them out, is 
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the way of getting out of the present impasse. Otherwise the 

Ministry will not meet us at all. I think the most dignified 

course is to settle up. Do not let the thing go on. We have had 

, definite reports from the men who went as to the impressions 
th ey received of the men they met. Is it likely that we shall be 
treated in the same way next summer if we climb down now ? 
Would it be a fair and open discussion with the Ministry, as far 
as vou know, sir ? 

Professor ADSHEAD : I would like to say this, because I 
know something of the way in which we were received. To my 
mind it was in an absolutely fair way, and it was not at all what 
was stated by one of the speakers—namely, that we presented a 
case and that we had to accept what they offered us or go home. 

Mr. BURGESS : It seems to me that the important thing we 
have to consider to-night is the question of the men we are 
going to appoint to negotiate for us, and the method in which 
they will be appointed ; and if this first part of the resolution 
will assist us to get back to negotiations, I take it that on the 
other resolutions we shall have an opportunity of framing the 
machinery by which the negotiations will be conducted. ‘That 
is what we want to concentrate on. In that case I do not see any 
particular harm in this first resolution. 

The PRESIDENT : Does anybody else wish to speak to the 
motion ? If not, I will put it. 

The first resolution was put, when there voted in its favour 
24, against 2 

The resolution was carried. 

Professor ADSHEAD : I now put the second section of the 
resolution :— 

“That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend 
the terms of the Memoranda in question.” 

That is the question which naturally follows from the first. 
Mr. ASHLEY: [have pleasure in seconding that, Mr.President. 
Mr. KENNARD : With regard to that resolution, I would 

like to be perfectly clear on one point, and that is that the 

Ministry of Health regards both those documents as an accom- 

plished fact, although we do not. And if you ask them to amend 

a document which they regard as an accomplished fact, are not 

you in danger of acknowledging that document yourself? I 

have had a lawyer’s opinion on this point, and he considers that 

you are. In that case, if you pass that resolution, you are putting 
your heads into the lion’s mouth. 

A MEMBER : Have not we repudiated that D 51 in the 
other resolution ? 

Professor ADSHEAD: We reaffirm our objections to this 
Memorandum, and I do not think we acknowledge our accept- 
ance of it by simply amending anything. We can, of course, take 
any document and amend it. We do not acknowledge it as 
having been previously approved. 

The PRESIDENT: The attitude of the Ministry, as ex- 
plained to me by Professor Adshead, is this : ‘‘ We are always 
ready to treat any hard case individually on its own merits ; we 
are also willing to hear sympathetically any complaint you make 
as toa Memorandum sent forward by this Ministry. Therefore, 
if you regard it to that extent asa Memorandum, we have some- 
thing to go upon.”’ That is the point. 

Mr. KENNARD: Then you do propose to acknowledge 
this document, although the general body of this Institute repu- 
diated it on 4 July ? Is that so ? 

The PRESIDENT: To the very modified extent which 
Resolution No. 1 admits, certainly. 

Mr. KENNARD: Can we use any other word instead of 
“amend ”’ ? Could we have some word which did not commit 
us ? My legal adviser tells me this is ac knowledging the docu- 
ment. It seems it is very important not to recognise those two 
documents. Once we recognise them, I know enough of the 
Ministry of Health to know perfectly well that you will be up 
against a stone wall. 

Mr. PERCY TUBBS [F.] : Might I suggest that, in view of 


the fact that it is obvious that this Memorandum D 51 will 
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inflict considerable hardship upon a number of architects who 
have already discharged their duty and prepared their plans and 
specifications under the original Memorandum, the Ministry be 
asked to cancel their unfair Memorandum D 51 and honourably 
regard their Memorandum 31, which has already cited a very 
much reduced scale of fees, much below the Royal Institute’s 
scale as laid down for the general guidance of architects ? 

Mr. BURGESS : I do not agree with Professor Adshead’s 
remark that Resolution No. 2 more or less follows from No. 1 
I think they have acknowledged the bona fides of the Ministry in 
putting forward Memorandum D 51. It does not necessarily 
follow that we should acknowledge the Memorandum. In fact, 
we have repudiated it, and I do not see how we can ask them to 
modify a thing which we have repudiated. As far as we are con- 
cerned, it does not exist. I agree with Mr. Kennard that to 
acknowledge it would very much weaken our position. We 
should make a strong point of asking the Ministry of Health to 
cancel that, and reopen negotiations right from the start, and 
have a clear field. I do not see the reason for that Memorandum. 
Under Memorandum 31 architects accept the customary two- 
thirds. This may have been high, considering what the work 
was, but surely it is only a question of modifying that fraction ; 
you can call it half, or anything we can agree to ; it would be 
much simpler.—(‘‘ That would be amending.’’)—I do not think 

o, because Memorandum 51 is a thing which involves many 
other things. You have to decide what is a separate design, and 
so on. The solicitor’s point of view is that it makes it difficult 
for the simple-minded negotiator to see the results at once ; 
whereas if it is a question of half or two-thirds, he can work it 
out easily and see what a scheme will let him in for. I say we 
should ask the Ministry of Health to cancel that. 

The PRESIDENT : I seem to be always speaking, whereas 
I did not intend to intervene. But J must clear up one misunder- 
standing. The reason we ask for amendment is because amend- 
ment is what we want. We want improvement on that. It does 
not matter if it is improved out of all knowledge ; in that case, 
so much the better for us. But “ amend ”’ is the right word to 
use in approaching the Government on the subject. 

Mr. H. W. CUBITT [4.] : There is one feature we may 
have lost sight of, and that*is that this Memorandum brings 
in a new method of arriving at fees, and that is the price per 
type of house or houses. I feel that is a very dangerous prece- 
dent, and my strong objection to that Memorandum was largely 
based on that view. I agree with previous speakers that we 
should be strengthened in our negotiations if we did not pass 
the second part of the resolution. We should be better off, 
having gracefully acknowledged the goodwill of the Ministry, 
in spite of the fact that it was the result of a misunderstanding, 
and so on, by the Council. I think we have gone as far as we 
need to go in courtesy or fairness, and I think it will be better if 
we withdraw the second part of the resolution. I think if we 
once admit the existence of this Memorandum it will be taken 
as the basis of all our negotiations, and that the price per type 
will be the thing which must be amended, because I think we 
should feel it is an impossible basis to discuss at all. If I shall 
be in order in moving an amendment, I propose that this second 
paragraph of the resolution be omitted. 

The PRESIDENT : That means you will vote against the 
resolution ? 

Mr. CUBITT: Yes. 

Mr. KENNARD : I would like to propose an amendment to 
that second resolution, which is that the wording be ‘‘ That the 
Ministry of Health be requested to withdraw the terms of the 
Memorandum in question.” (‘‘ They will not do that.’’) 

The PRESIDENT : I can only explain that you have to fight 
with certain weapons, and if the battle-axe will not do you must 
use something else. Do you wish to move that ? 

Mr. T. GEOFFRY LUCAS [F.] : May we have the terms of 
the third part of the resolution read, so as to see how far it bears 


upon this ? 
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The PRESIDENT : 
Adshead ? 

Professor ADSHEAD read the resolution : 

- That three members be appointed with full powers 
to agree with the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned 
work within limits prescribed by the Practice Standing 
Committee in consultation with interested architects.” 

Mr. KENNARD : Is this second resolution really neces 
sary ? It seems to me we have gone back to the subject with the 
Ministry i in Resolutign 1, and I do not see the necessity of No. 2 
at all. The whole thing is contained in No. 3, unless it is 
thought to be necessary as a matter of form to pass this resolu- 
tion before the Ministry will deal with us at all. But surely they 
will deal with us after passing No. 1, and if we have done 
enough to get back on friendly terms with the Ministry in 
passing No. 1, why have No. 2 ? You can now pass straight to 
Resolution 3. 

Prof. ADSHEAD : I did not think there would be discus- 
sion on No. 2, but the point of it is to enable negotiations to be 
opened again, to get powers from this body, so that the Institute 
can approach the Ministry. There has been no official approach 
since the last negotiations, and it seems the natural way to do it 
by this resolution. I admit that the actual word ‘‘ amend ” 
would appear to this body as in some way a recognition, at any 
rate, that an original Memorandum which we approved of 
existed ; but, as the President said, it appeared to us who drew 
up this resolution to be the only word we could use properly to 
satisfy the Ministry, and we hope it will satisfy us. You will 
realise from No. 3 that we are very well safeguarded, and in 
such a way that we have no intention whatever of making it 
merely an amendment of a few words in a clause or two ; the 
intention is, as I said, to strike at the very roots of the principle 
upon which the Memorandum was drawn up. The intention is 
that we should amend it right out of recognition. Personally, 
I should like to see it go through ; but I do not feel it is the very 
strongest point in what we are bringing forward ; it is not one 
of the most fundamental of the resolutions we have. We want 
from this body some sort of authority to reopen negotiations. 

A MEMBER : Would it do to say that the Ministry be re- 
quested to reopen negotiations ? 

Mr. ASHLEY: These resolutions were agreed to and ap- 
proved by a very representative body of the housing architects 
and the Practice Committee, at a very full meeting, and after 
about three hours of discussion. Unless there is a very vital 
objection to the resolution, I think it should be put as read. 

Mr. TUBBS [F.]: Can we say “ re-draft’’ instead of 

‘amend ’ 

The PRE SIDENT : My view on the subject of the word 
‘amend ”’ is that it is one of the most useful words in the 
English language. I have seen a thing so amended that you 
would not recognise it. I think it will be an encouragement to 
re-draft, and I hope it will lead to a substituted Memorandum. 
Have you anything to say to us, 4 yjor Barnes ? 

Major H. BARNES, M.P. [F.] : I do not know if I am fully 
possessed of the exact position. I was in this negotiation on the 
question of fees at the commencement ; but I rather think I 
dropped out of it after Memorandum 4 was issued. I do not 
know that I have had anything to do with negotiations which led 
up to Memoranda 51 (D) and 52. But, as far as I understand 
the position, Memorandum 4 was put out when the housing 
schemes were in full swing, and we thought everything was 
going forward to a good finish. But Memoranda 51 and 52 
came out when it was decided to cut down the housing schemes. 
I gather that is the position. On this particular point here, I do 
not think this resolution No. 2 is very vital either way. As far 
as I see it, what has happened has been that the Ministry, I 
think, in good faith, has put out this 51 and 52, and they want, 
I take it, to shield themselves from imputations of bad faith. 
And we have relieved them of that. And, while that is so, there 
still remains the question of settling what we are going to agree 
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upon ; and that has got to be done by something which is 
either a new Memorandum or an amended Memorandum : 
I do not think it matters very much what you call it. Our ex- 
perience in the House is that things may be amended out of 
recognition. I do not think this resolution matters very much :- 
the third resolution is the important one. I do not think that by 
passing No. 2 this meeting does commit itself in any sense. All 
we do here is that first we recognise there was no bad faith in 
issuing Memoranda which have been issued, and we recognise 
that the Ministry has power to amend. I do not think that by 
asking the Ministry to amend the Memoranda we are doing any 
harm, and I do not think the meeting will be prejudicing itself 
in any way by passing this resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS : Shall I be in order in suggesting that it reads : 
“That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend and re- 
draft the terms of the engagement of architects in connection 
with housing schemes, in conjunction with accredited members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ’’? It seems to me th: 
this second resolution is of importance as showing we wish to 
open up fresh negotiations with the Ministry on this matter ; and 
I think it is important that the Ministry should consult with 
architects engaged on housing schemes ; and those architects 
should have, at their finger’s end, certain figures to show the 
Ministry the tremendous loss that these abandoned schemes 
mean to architects. You have work in your office running on, 
perhaps, a couple or three years ; and at the end you get a 
miserable pittance, not enough to pay your draughtsmen’s 
expenses. And surely the error, if there has been one, has been 
that the various architects, or representatives of the Institute 
who have had this matter in hand, have not taken the trouble 
to work out a hypothetical scheme, to show what the loss is in 
any particular case. I therefore suggest that the resolution 
might read as I have drafted it, and the Ministry be asked to 
consult with accredited representatives of the Institute, and 
that these representatives should be armed with definite figures 
to put before the Ministry to show them the working of their 
various scales of fees. 

The PRESIDENT : 
No. 3? 

Mr. LUCAS : Only No. 2. 

The PRESIDENT : May we hear the text ? 

Mr. LUCAS: ‘“ That the Ministry of Health be requested 
to arr.end and re-draft the terms of the engagement of architects 
in connection with housing schemes, in conjunction with ac- 
credited representatives of the Royal Institute.” 

The PRESIDENT : Does anybody second that ? 

Mr. PERKS: I second that. It is rather wider than the 
original resolution, in which you hark back upon something 
which is very unjust in one of the earlier scales. I do not know 
whether Professor Adshead has any objection to this. 

Professor ADSHEAD : I have no objection to it. 

Mr. PERKS : I like it because it opens up negotiations about 
earlier Memoranda. There are some things very unfair in earlier 


Do you suggest that as a substitution of 


Memoranda, some things which have just come to my know- 


ledge. 

Mr. ASHLEY: I think the second resolution is entirely 
covered by the resolution which Mr. Lucas has just suggested. 

Major BARNES : How will it affect resolution No. 3 if that 
amendment is adopted ? 

The PRESIDENT 
it, but does no harm. 

Major BARNES : You would proceed with No. 3 ? 

The PRESIDENT : If it is moved here, certainly. 

Professor ADSHEAD : If it is the feeling of the general 
body, I accept it. 

The PRESIDENT : I would point out, gentlemen, that that 
can easily be related to the next, No. 3, if that is passed, by a 
small change in the wording. I put the amended motion in the 
words Mr. Lucas read out : 19 votes in favour, I against. 


In my opinion, it poaches slightly on 


Mr. CUBITT: You have not put itasasubstantive resolution. 
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[he PRESIDENT : It is an altered resolution, but I will 
put it as a substantive motion. 

‘There voted 19 in favour, none against. 

Professor ADSHEAD : It appears to me now that, as the 
President has said, there may need some slight alteration in the 
third resolution. I will first read it as it is : ‘‘ That for this pur- 
pose three members be appointed, with full powers to agree 
with the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned work within the 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee, in con- 
sultation with interested architects and upon matters referred 
to in the second resolution.”’ It appeared to me there were one 
or two other points which we wished to raise. One was the 
question of travelling expenses ; another was a clearer defini- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘‘ scheme.” And the value of 
the last amendment is that it does give us a further opportunity 
of opening up these questions, which, although related to 
abandoned schemes, are related to the question of fees. So it 
would have to read something like this: “‘ That for this pur- 
pose three members be appointed with full powers to agree with 
the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned work within the 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee ’’—I am 
reading what we proposed, but there is some alteration needed 

‘ with powers to agree with the Ministry upon a scale for 
abandoned work and other matters.” 

Mr. PERKS : Leave that out. Say agree to a scale with the 
Ministry. 

Professor ADSHEAD : But the whole point is a scale for 
abandoned work. 

The PRESIDENT: I make a suggestion: ‘“ that three 
members be appointed with full powers to agree with the Minis- 
try upon these points.” 

Mr. ASHLEY : This is putting in 4 and 31 with regard to 
work we are carrying out. 

The PRESIDENT : But this meeting has put it in by pass- 
ing the other. 

Mr. ASHLEY : I do not think the meeting realises that. 

The PRESIDENT : We cannot go back on that. 

Professor ADSHEAD : I do not think, Mr. Ashley, we need 
read it in that hard light. It gave us an opening in the second 
resolution, and widened the basis of negotiation, and if you put 
it as the Chairman suggests, it will be all right. I would there- 
fore put it in this way : “‘ That for this purpose three members 
be appointed with full powers to agree with the Ministry upon 
a scale for abandoned work within the limits prescribed by the 
Practice Standing Committee in consultation with interested 
architects and upon matters referred to in the second resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. PERKS : I think that includes everything. 

Professor ADSHEAD : In putting it in that form, I would 
like to point out that the Committee who drew up these reso- 
lutions drafted this one with the intention of securing in the 
most practical and in the safest possible manner the ideas of the 
veneral body of architects in regard to these terms. They felt 
that it was placing too much responsibility on one shoulder to 
send one delegate again ; and whilst they thought it wise to 
limit the deputation to three, in order to get quicker to the 
point, at the same time thev felt they would like to limit the 
powers of those three, and let them go forward with plenary 
powers only from time to time from the Practice Committee. 
It was suggested at the meeting that the Practice Committee 
should be in full session on this matter while negotiations were 
going on, and that the Practice Committee should go into the 
matter much more fully than before, and possibly draw up 
scales which would meet every variety of circumstance, testing 
each one, in order to find out exactly how the new scale would 
meet the different contingencies. We realise that even then 
there may be outstanding circumstances in which it may be 
better to refer the matter direct to the Institute for considera- 
tion with the Ministry in particular cases. But we did want, as 
tar as we could, to get a working scale. 
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The PRESIDENT : Will somebody second that ? 

Mr. ASHLEY : I second it, Sir. 

Mr. GUNTON : Before we vote, I would like to ask what 
will be the position of these members if we cannot agree ? 

Professor ADSHEAD : The idea was that they take certain 
powers, and if they cannot get them through, they will have to 
come back for further instructions. They have power to agree 
within limits. 

A MEMBER : By whom will they be appointed ? 

The PRESIDENT : You have raised a very important point. 
It is absolutely essential, in my mind, that the general body 
should appoint them. I go the length of recommending them 
to do so to-night. It is not of the faintest good for them to say 
they come from the Practice Committee. 

Mr. KENNARD: The question is whether it would be 
better for this meeting to tell the Ministry what they want in 
the way of fees, and see whether they can get it or not. Why 
negotiate ? Why not say what we want ? 

Mr. Kennard, having made further suggestions with regard 
to the fees, moved an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT : Will anybody second that ? 

A MEMBER : I will second that. 

A MEMBER : May [ask the Secretary to read a letter which 
has been received from Mr. F. W. Knight on the subject ? 

The PRESIDENT: Certainly. I may say a very large 
number of letters have been received, and if the course of 
events had been what we thought, these letters would have been 
put into the hands of our delegates 

The SECRETARY read the letter. 

The PRESIDENT: Since the amendment was moved, I 
have reflected on the matter, and I have decided that it is my 
duty to rule it out of order, for it cannot properly be said to be 
included in the notice convening this meeting, and it would not 
be fair to the general body of architects for us to settle terms at 
this meeting. 

Mr. BURGESS : Speaking to the original motion, I think 
the most important thing in No. 3 resolution is the appointment 
of these three members. I think they ought to be appointed 
after the meeting between the Practice Committee and the 
interested architects. The interested architects should be noti- 
fied by means of a public advertisement or other means, and a 
definite date for consultation with the Practice Committee ap- 
pointed, and at that meeting these members should be ap- 
pointed. Then the men who have stood to lose money will have 
had a good chance to show what they do stand to lose. Until 
that is thrashed out, it does not seem that anybody has suff- 
cient knowledge to appoint three men and give them a definite 
limit. 

A MEMBER : Some of us have come from the country to 
this meeting at some inconvenience, because we thought it was 
a special meeting to dispose of this subject, and I think it would 
be a pity to put it off again. It seems a pity to go on discussing 
this eternal problem all the time, and if we could appoint three 
delegates to-night, we should feel we had done valuable work, 
and that we need not worry about it further for a few months. 

Major BARNES : What I understand this resolution will do, 
if it is passed, is this. It will put it into the hands of the 
Practice Committee to decide the limits within which these 
three delegates may settle. You say to the Practice Standing 
Committee, ‘““ You must consult with the interested archi- 
tects ’’; that is the first thing. After they have done that, they 
must fix the limits. I take it they will fix a maximum and a 
minimum ; that will give the three delegates play within those 
limits, within which they have power to settle. It does no more 
than that, and no less. Therefore it is not vital, I think, that the 
three delegates should be appointed to-night ; that does not 
follow naturally on this resolution. If we decide three shall! be 
appointed, whether they are appointed to-night or on some 
later occasion is not material. What is material in this is, that 
we say that we have confidence in the Practice Standing Com- 
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mittee, after having consulted with interested architects, to fix 
certain limits. Before they do that, we shal] have selected three 
men whom we have confidence in as negotiators, who will make 
the best of it within those limits. After what we have done in 


the first and second resolutions, this is consequential, and the 
actual appointment need not follow while we are discussing it. 


Professor ADSHEAD : I would explain that it has been the 
common practice of the Institute to refer all their scales of 
charges to the Practice Standing Committee ; it is that Com- 
mittee which is at home with all the scales, and it has been their 
particular province to deal with them. For that reason the 
Practice Committee was considered to be the proper body. 

Mr. KENNARD : I still contend that as the Practice Com- 
mittee disclaim responsibility and say ‘‘ We did not negotiate 
these documents,” it is clear that the Institute have made one 
deviation from what Professor Adshead claims is the practice. 
‘Therefore there can be no hardship if it is done again, and if the 
interested architects settle this. Personally, I am very little 
interested, but I know many men who are interested to the 
extent of thousands of pounds. I therefore feel this is a point 
which should not rest with the Practice Standing Committee, 
but with the interested architects. 

A MEMBER : I second that, Sir. 

The PRESIDENT: The case of the interested architects 
will, I think, be much stronger if they do not fight for their 
own hand, but if they allow the Practice Standing Committee 
to join them. 

A MEMBER: There is a point in the original resolution 
which, I think, is rather dangerous, and that is the question of 
full powers to the Committee. I think it is unnecessary and 
inadvisable. I think I am correct in saying that the Survevors’ 
Institute did not give their Committee full powers, but referred 
the matter to the general body. I am against the amendment 
and against the original resolution. 

Mr. CUBITT : I speak on the general question, because we 
are wandering a long way from where we started. Maior Barnes 
said that we should appoint delegates to be directed by the 
Practice Committee to settle a scale for abandoned work. If 
you had passed resolutions 2 and 3 as they were on the paper 
that would be, but you have altered the whole thing by passing 
No. 2. Members may wish to do it, but I think many have done 
it without realising, perhaps, what they have done. Nos, 2 and 
3 are linked together, and they have opened the whole question. 
Professor Adshead has tried to make No. 3 follow No. 2 by 
tacking on a piece at the end, which I do not think is a good 
piece of literary construction, because it is ambiguous. If we 
pass No. 3 as a supplement to No. 2, these three members will 
have power to vary the conditions of the engagement of archi- 
tects ; they will have the power to do almost anything, and I do 
not think that was our intention. If we are going to pass it in 
the form which Professor Adshead read out, those three mem- 
bers will have power to alter the conditions and fix the scale, 
and vary the engagement of architects in any way they like, as 
long as the Practice Committee has not control. I am afraid I 
have raised more trouble, but that is what will happen. 

Mr. ANSELL: We have the words “ within limits ”’ 
surely we have safeguarded ourselves ? 

The PRESIDENT : Yes, I think you have. 

Mr. KENNARD : I am sorry to trouble you again, but my 
amendment refers only to abandoned work, not to any other 
questions which may, or may not, be reopened. 

The PRESIDENT : Yes, that is understood. 

Mr. PERKS : How about the other part ? You must have 
three men of greater powers than that. In the Practice Com- 
mittee you have a definite Committee of men to deal with. But 
if you have architects who are interested, from all over the 
country, you must advertise for them. You cannot get these 
men together, or men who know anything about it, at another 
meeting. I think the Practice Committee ought to deal with it. 
I do not know that they are anxious to do so. The Practice 
Committee before had nothing to do with it. But now the idea 
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is to have three gentlemen appointed who will be under the 
thumb of the Practice Committee. 

Mr. PENFOLD: As one of the interested architects, I may 
say that if I have an opportunity of putting my case before the 
Practice Standing Committee, | shall have every confidence in 
them. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT : What I am putting to you is an amend- 
ment ; it is virtually the text of No. 3 as it stands on the paper, 
omitting the allusion to the Practice Standing Committee. S. 
Professor Adshead’s resolution is shorn of the added words w: 
put in. I ask you to vote for or against 3 in that form. 

4 voted for, 25 against. 

It was therefore lost. 

The PRESIDENT : I hope it is understood that I rule out 
that we settle the whole terms here. I now put the original 
motion of Mr. Adshead : 

“That for this purpose three members be appointed, 
with full powers to agree with the Ministry upon a scale for 
abandoned work, and upon the matters referred to in the 
second resolution, within limits prescribed by the Practice 
Standing Committee in consultation with interested archi- 
tects.”’ 

23 voted in favour, none against. 

After further discussion with regard to the appointment of 
the delegates, the names of Mr. W. R. Davidge [F.], Mr. Her- 
bert Welch [4.], Mr. Francis Jones [F'.], Manchester, and other 
names having been suggested, the fellowing Resolution wes 
passed ° 

‘* That the names suggested—namely, those of Messrs. 
W.R. Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, H. 'T. Buckland, and Courtenay 
Crickmer—be referred tothe Practice Standing Committee, 
and that the Committee be requested to consider these 
names and others and to submit six names to a General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute with a view to the selection 
of three of them by ballot.” 

The proceedings then terminated. 


Competitions 


‘TOTTENHAM WaR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

BorouGH OF HARROGATE WAR MEMORIAL. 
The date of the above competition has _ been 
extended to 1 January 1922. 
CoMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Harrogate War Memorial. 
Paisley War Memorial. 
Auckland War Memorial. 

The conditions and other documents relating to the 

above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
Watrorp HospiraL COMPETITION. 

The competition for the new Watford Hospital has 
just been decided, and Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the 
Assessor, has made his selection. The successful archi- 
tect is Mr. Wallace Marchment, Licentiate, R.I.B.A. 
The drawings submitted by the twelve competitors will 
be exhibited in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects from 29 December to 3 January inclu- 
sive,from 10 a.m. to § p.m.(Saturday, 10 a.m. to I p.m.). 
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Members’ Column 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

I Rooms to Let, first floor, Bloomsbury district. 

Box 1. c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

M \raAN L. BELCHER, Licentiate R.I.B.A., has removed from 
Gre Chambers, Devereux Court, Strand, and is now practising 
frot raven House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Mr. WALTER MILLIARD | F.] has changed his address from Dell 
View, Hitchin, to Fronwylta, Welshpool. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Apply 


S_NIOR ASSISTANT, at present disengaged, seeks position in Lon- 
don Office. Good all-round previous experience in best London 
ff Apply Box 2811, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 


Lic. R.1.B.A. (43), also Member R.I.P.H., prepares, or is willing to 
prepare, Quantities for new buildings or alterations to old ; 27 years’ 


Terms on application to Box No, 222, c/o Secretary 


exp ice. 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

ARncHITECT’s ASSISTANT, disengaged ; Member of Institute; 20 
vea xperience ; F.S. details of original ornament ; perspectives 
in line, colour, or pastel; interior and exterior decorative work. 
Sala ioderate.—Apply Box 2501, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, W. 

LiceNTIATE desires responsible permanent appointment. Many 


ears’ experience. Willing to accept work as Clerk of Works or 
rravelling Representative. Highest references. Apply Box 592, 
Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 


\.R.1.B.A. (29) desires to purchase Junior Partnership in estab- 
lished London firm ; 24 years’ private practice, mostly buildings of 
the factory class. Good connection and prospects.—Write Box 
2g11, ¢ o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r1. 

\ssocrATe (38) having vast ambition, plenty of experience, much 
pride, a little money, recollections of his pre-war practice, also com- 


petition successes, Wants job very badly.—Apply Box 7121, co 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r1. 
A.R.I.B.A. (29), desires appointment ; all-round experience ; ac- 
istomed to take charge of office and conduct correspondence ; 
special knowledge and experience in town planning and estate de- 
ent.—Box 5121, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Minutes III 


At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-Law 65, and held on Monday, 28 November 1921, 
at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
Chair ; 18 Fellows (including 6 members of the Council), 10 
Associates, and 5 Licentiates. 

The President, in accordance with notice, stated that the 
meeting had been summoned to consider the following Reso- 
lutions : 

1. That while re-affirming the objections to Memoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the Resolution of 4 July 
1921, this Meeting recognises the bona fides of the Ministry in 
putting forward Memoranda Nos. 51 (D) and 52 under the 
impression that the R.I.B.A. had agreed thereto. 

2. That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend the 
terms of the Memoranda in question. 

3. That three members be appointed with full powers to 
agree with the Ministry upon a scale for abandoned work 
within limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Committee 
in consultation with interested architects. 

The Resolutions were moved by Professor S. D. Adshead, 
Vice-President, and seconded by Mr. H. V. Ashley [F.]. 

After along discussion —in which the following members took 
part: Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], Josiah Gunton [F.], T. 
Alwyn Lloyd [F.], T. Geoffry Lucas [F.], R. G. Muir [F.], 
Sydney Perks [F.], Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Maurice E. Webb [F.], 
W. H. Ansell [4.], Horace Cubitt [4.], J. M. Kennard [4.], 
Julian G. Burgess [{Licen.], H. V. Ashley [F.], Professor S. D. 
Adshead [F.]—the Resolutions were carried in the following 
amended torm :— 


1. That while re-affirming the objections to Memoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the Resolution of 4 July 
1921, this Meeting recognises the bona fides of the Ministry 
in putting forward Memoranda Nos. 51 (D) and 52 under 
the impression that the R.I.B.A. had agreed thereto. 

2. That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend 
and re-draft the terms of the engagement of architects in 
connection with housing schemes in conjunction with 
accredited representatives of the Royal Institute. 

3. That for this purpose three members be appointed 
with full powers to agree with the Ministry upon a scale 
for abandoned work and upon the matters referred to in 
the Second Resolution within limits prescribed by the 
Practice Standing Committee in consultation with in- 
terested architects. 

4. That the names suggested —namely, those of Messrs. 
W.R. Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, H. T. Buckland, and Courtenay 
Crickmer —bereferred to the Practice Standing Committee, 
and that the Committee be requested to consider these 
names and others and to submit six names to a General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute with a view to the selection 
of three of them by ballot. 

The proceedings closed at 10.15 p.m. 


Minutes IV 


Business GENERAL MEETING. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1921-1922, held on Monday, 5 December 1921, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. 'T’. R. Milburn [#’..] in the Chair; 12 Fellows 
(including 5 members of Council), 10 Associates (including 1 
member of Council). 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 21 November 1921, 
having been published in the JOURNAL, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

The following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands :- 

AS FELLOWS (15). 
BARNISH : LEONARD [A. 1911], Birkenhead. 
BEAUMONT : WILLIAM SOMERVILLE [4. 1905], Manchester. 
BIDDULPH-PINCHARD : CHARLES Henry [A. 1921]. 
Bonp, ALEXANDER GODOLPHIN, B.A.Oxon. [A. 1897]. 
DAHL: JOHN Love SEATON [A. 1909], Folkestone. 
DAUBNEY, CHARLES ARCHIBALD, F.S.1. [A. 1900]. 
DavipGE : WILLIAM Rosert [A. 1904]. 
Evans : CHARLES GLYNN [A. 1912], Neath. 
Gour.ay, CHARLES, B.Sc., F.S.A.Scot. 4. 1887], Professor of 
Architecture, Glasgow. 

Hamp : STANLEY HINGE [A. 1900]. 
RussELL : Ropert Tor, D.S.O. [A. 1914], Delhi. 
Simpson : GILBERT Murray [4. 1893], Brighton. 
SULLIVAN : Basit Martin [A. 1913], Lahore. 
VINING : JOHN NORMAN RANDALL [A. 1905]. 
WaTKINS : WILLIAM Grecory [4. 1893], Lincoln. 

AS ASSOCIATES (112). 
Ernest Harry [Special War Examination], Shanghai. 
Epwarp JosepH [Special War Examination], 


ADAMS : 

ARMSTRONG : 
York. 

ATKIN-BERRY : HENRY GoRDON [Special War Examination]. 

AuLp : ALEXANDER CosMo SMITH [Special War Examination]. 

BaiLey : CLARENCE Howarp [Special War Examination], 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

BARBER : CECIL [Special War Examination], Leeds. 

BARNETT : RICHARD REGINALD [Special War Examination]. 

BATEMAN : RoBert WALLACE, M.C., B.A. LS. 1920—Special 
War Exemption], Manchester. 

Batty : JOHN [Special War Examinatton], Northfleet, Kent. 
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BaTzER : ALBERT Epwarp [Special War Examination] 

BICKERTON : WALTER CRANE [Special War Examination], 
Castleford. 

BLACKETT : JOHNSON [Special War Examination], Port Sun- 
light. 

BLOMFIELD : AusTIN, B.A. [Special War Examination] 

BottTinG : MILTON [Special War Examination]. 

Bowes : TREVOR STRAKER [Special War Examination], Cardiff. 

BRIDGMAN: GERALD SoupoNn [Special War Examination], 
Paignton. 

BROADBENT : GODFREY LIONEL [Special War Examination], 
Leeds. 

BROWN : KENNETH HENDERSON [Special War Examination], 
Aberdeen. 

BROWN : LEONARD JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

BRYAN : GEORGE ALBERT [Special War Examination]. 

Burcess : HAYDN Mervyn Ruys [Special War Examination], 
Pontypridd. 

BUTLER : CrEcIL GEORGE [Special War Examination] 

BuTLIN : FREDERICK GEORGE MONTAGUE [Special War Exami- 
nation]. 

CAMPBELL: JOHN, D.C.M., M.M. [Special War Examination], 
Manchester. 

CARTER : CHARLES SHIRLEY [Special War Examination]. 

CHALLEN : Haro_p BerTRAM [Special War Examination]. 

CHANNON : Eric USHER [Special War Examination], Malton. 

CHARLTON: ERNestT STEWART [Special War Examination], 
Taffs Well. 

CHEERS : WILFROY ANSON [Special War Examination], Harro- 
gate. 

CHILD: FREDERICK AUSTIN [Special War Examination], North 
Shields. 

CLarK : RoBErT GIBSON [Special War Examination], Hudders- 
field. 

CoLiins : OWEN Hyman [Special War Examination] 

CooksEy : REGINALD ARTHUR [Special War Examination]. 

CROSSMAN : CyRIL JOHN [Special War Examination]. 

DARBYSHIRE : "THOMAS SCHOFIELD [Special War Examination]. 

Davies: IprRis [Special War Exan.ination], Nairobi. 

DAWBARN : GRAHAM RICHARDS, M.A. [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 

DEAN : FraNcISs Moornuovuse [Special War Examination]. 

DoNALD : JAMES [Special War Examination], Aberdeenshire. 

DrakE: Francis MILverton [Special War Examination], 
Cairo. 

DURAND : 

EasToN : JOHN Murray [Special War Examination]. 

EBERLIN : ALBERT EpGarR, M.C. [Special War Examination], 
Nottingham. 

EpRILE: CrEciL JAcoB [Special War Examination] 

Fawcett: GEORGE HerBertT [Special War Examination], 
Scarborough. 

FERGUSON : Rospert Wemyss [Final Examination], Edinburgh. 

FREAR : Ernest [Special War Examination], West Bridgford. 

Frew : JAMES ALLEN [Special War Examination], Kilsvth. 

GALE: GEORGE ALEX. [Special War Examination]. 

GALLI CHARLES ROBERTSON [Special War Examination], 
Inverness. 

Gimson : HumpHreY Mor ey [S. 1921 
tion], Leicester. 

GRESSWELL : HuGH [Special War Examination] 

HARMAN : GEORGE ‘THOMAS [Special War Examination], St. 
Margarets-on-Thames. 

Harris : Morcan Ruys Howe tu [Special War Examination], 
Neath. 

Harvey : JOHN Lyne, M.C. [Special War Examination]. 

Hepces: WALTER Freperick [Special War Examination], 
Accra. 

HENDERSON : 
Ayr. 


ARTHUR Henry [Special War Examination]. 


Special War Exemp- 


James Murpocu DatzieL [Special Examination] 
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HeEYSHAM : TERENCE Ernest [Special War Examination]. 

HILL: Otiver [Special War Examination]. 

Hinwoop: Nevi__e, M.M. [Special War Examination]. 

Hiorns : PercivAL THEODORE [Special War Examination] 

HortH : Haro_p Epwin [Special War Examination], Hul 

HuMpury : HArRoLD WALTER [Special War Examination]. 

Hunt: STANLEY [Special War Examination]. 

Hype: Sipney [Special War Examination]. 

INGHAM: LAWRENCE WILLIAM [Final Examination], (Co. 
Dublin. 

JACKSON : REGINALD [Special War Examination], York. 

James: ALLEN COoLLierR [Special War Examination], Buencs 
Aires. 

JOHNSON : FRANK LEsLIE [Special War Examination]. 

Jones : Harovp [Special War Examination], Aylesbury. 

Lams: HERBERT ARTHUR JOHN [Special War Examination] 

LECKENBY : CEciL [Special War Examination], York. 

LoGaN : JAMEs, M.C. [Special War Examination], Newcastle- 
on-l'yne. 

MANN : WILLIAM RODERICK JOHN [Special War Examination]. 
Sunderland. 

MAasTER: CHIMANLAL MoriraM, M.A. [Final Examination], 
Bombay. 

MATHEWS : BENJAMIN KENNY OLLARD [Special War Exami- 
nation]. 

MEALAND : HENRY ANTHONY [Special War Examination]. 

MEIKLE: JOSEPH ABRAHAM [Special War Examination]. 

MENDHAM : JOHN BERNARD [Special War Examination]. 

MITCHELI GeorGeE Ancus [Special War Examination], 
Aberdeen. 

Murray: KeirH Day Pearce [Special War Examination]. 

NEEDHAM : CHARLES WILLIAM CaASHMoRE [Special War Exami- 
nation], York. 

PALMER: JAMEs [.S. 1911—Special War Exemption]. 

PICKFORD : LEONARD [Special War Examination]. 

PINFOLD : STANLEY [Special War Examination]. 

PLUMLEY : DoNALD JOHN GRanT [Special Examination]. 

PROSSER : DONALD SYDNEY [Special War Examination]. 

Quick : NorMaANn DeENNIs [Special War Examination]. 

SHARP: FRraNcis GEorGE [Special War Examination]. 

SKINNER : CepRIC GEORGE [Special War Examination], Bristol. 

SMALL: WILLIAM [Special War Examination]. 

SNELL : ALFRED [Special War Examination]. 

SouTaR : CHARLES GEDDES, F.S.A.Scot. [Special War Exami- 
nation], Dundee. 

STABLEFORD : CHARLES HENRY [Special War Examination]. 

STOCKER : ALEXANDER [Special War Examination]. 

STREETER: FREDERICK Ropert [Special War Examination], 
Thorpe Bay. 

SUNDERLAND : CyRIL [Special War Examination], Halifax. 

Sykes: Mark NEVILLE [Special War Examination], Leeds. 

SYMONDs : JAMES BLAKENEY [Special War Examination]. 

TAYLOR: WILLIAM JOHN [Special War Examination], Inver- 
ness. 

TTELLERY : FRANK IGNATz [Special Examination]. 

TOWLE : CHARLES RAYMOND [Special War Examination]. 

WHITE: RAYMOND CHARLES [Special War Examination], 
Aylesbury. 

WILKINSON : Frep, P.A.S.I. [Final Examination], Keighley. 

WitiiaMs:: Leo JoHN [Special War Examination], Penzance. 

WILLIAMSON : JOHN [Special Examination], Cardiff. 

WINCH : KENNETH Mark [Special War Examination]. 

WISEMAN : ARTHUR Eric [Special War Examination], Chelms- 
ford. 

YEATS : JoHN [Special War Examination], Aberdeen. 

YouNG : CEDRIC JOHN Maruison, M.C. [Special War Exami- 
nation], Perth. 

YOUNG : FREDERIC NEWALL [Special War Examination], Hong 
Kong. 

The proceedings closed at 8.10 p.m. 








